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w- o/ | HE great importance of 
» Yan) ./}) the principle involved in 
the Bill for facilitating 
the Improvement of the 
,\ Dwellings of the Working 
= Classes in large Towns, 
to which we called the 
| attention of our readers 
| last week, has induced us 
to give a careful study 
to the provisions of the 
Bill, We feel sure that 
our readers will share our 
interest in the subject. 
\ An attempt is being 
4¥, made, fairly and honestly 
made, to grapple with 
one of the greatest causes 
of wasteful cost that re. 
sist public improvement, 
It is of primary import- 
ance that the steps 
which are authorised by 
Parliament for this end 
should first be maturely 
considered. The impres- 
sion produced on our 
minds by the details of 
the Bill is, that it has been the work of 
draughtsmen more familiar with the law of the 
case than with the practical operations with 
which the Parliamentary requisitions that at 
present exist have familiarised the engineer. 
There is no doubt whatever that the provisions 
of the Bill, if they become law, will call the 
civil engineer into an activity to which he has 
long been more or less a stranger, as well as the 
architect. We do not wish to raise any ques- 
tion, or to refer to any question which has been 
raised, as to the relative importance of the 
medical and of the engineering profession, with 
regard to sanitary improvement. So long as 
this improvement is on paper alone, it is compe- 
tent to any man to propose his own plans, or to 
discuss what should be done, with more or less 
acquaintance of the subject. But as soon as we 
begin to meddle with ditches and drains, with 
bricks and mortar, with culverts and ontflows, 
proper professional aid becomes indispensable. 
The attempt to do without it will involve so 
much cost that, sooner or later, every one will 
be convinced that the only persons fit and proper 

execute sanitary works are those who have 
been practically educated to superintend the 
operations of the builder. 

The question, however, between the pre- 
liminary consultation of competent professional 
aid, and the resorting to it only when mistakes 
have been made, and cost incurred, is one of 
national importance. It is one, we may say, 
which has been signally kept out of sight in the 
preparation and in the administration of the 
last measures authorised by Parliament; and 
the mode in which the engineer will, in point of 
fact, be called into action under the proposed 
provisions of the present measure, proper and 
necessary as it is,does not seem to us to have 
been fully appreciated by the draughtsman or 
the Bill. For, had such been the case, we think 
that the wise preliminary measure of taking 
practical engineering advice as to the details of 


the measure itself, would have left more distinct 
marks upon the face of the record. 

There can be no doubt that, up to a certain 
point, all advocates of sanitary reform will re. 
joice at the prompt manner in which the subject 
has been attacked by the Government. It is 
mach to hear our own statistics, our own argu- 
ments, and our own inferences announced to the 
House of Commons from the lips of a Secretary 
of State. With the general object we are, of 
course, at one. Of one special obstacle to urban 
improvement on a large scale, the wasteful cost 
of Parliamentary and legal procedures, we have 
but too much experience. Of the value of a 
straightforward attempt to strangle that hydra, 
we are fully convinced. But the question re- 
mains, first, whether the provisions now brought 
before Parliament will, to such an extent as is 
desirable, effect that end ; and, secondly, whether 
they are not susceptible of some improvement. 

As regards the past, there can, we think, be 
little doubt that the exertions, and the fruits of 
the exertions, of private individuals, deserve 
quite the lion’s share of any credit that has to 
be divided between the nation and the Legisla- 
ture. Acts of Parliament have been passed 
enabling corporations to cede land and to raise 
money for the purpose of providing house ac. 
commodation for the working classes. The Act 
introduced by the hon. member for Finsbury, to 
empower the local authorities to demolish houses 
unfit for human habitation, was shorn of its 
original proportions in its passage through Par- 
liament. Against these legislative measures, 
and those directed against overcrowding which 
have not been fully carried out, are set, on the 
side of private benevolence, the expenditure of 
@ capital sam of 600,0001. by the Peabody 
trustees, and of a like sum by the two societies 
presided over by Lord C. Hamilton and Sir 8. 
Waterlow. Other bodies of a similar kind have 
also done much for the labouring classes. How 
much, however, remains to be done may be 
estimated from the fact that the total of the 
accommodation afforded as the result of all their 
efforts, is stated as only adequate for 30,000 
people; while the rate of increase that has long 
obtained in the metropolis adds half as many 
more than that number to the population in the 
course of every year. 

We only re-echo the sentiments of the best 
known advocates of sanitary reform, both within 
and without the walls of Parliament, in congratu- 
lating the Right Hon. the Secretary of State on the 
firm grasp which he has taken of this long obnox- 
ious hydra. Not only has he laid down principles 
which are in themselves indisputable, but he has 
taken the means to make himself personally 
acquainted with the evils of which complaint 
has been made, and with the various efforts 
which have been made in the chief centres of 
population,—in Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
—for their removal. Very wisely, and very 
distinctly, the Minister guards himself from any- 
thing that might be thought to interfere with 
the internal organisation of the great building 
industry, or with any form of private right, ex- 
cept such as may involve great private and public 
wrong. It is not, we fully agree, the duty of the 
Government to provide the citizens of the country 
with the necessaries of life, including the neces- 
sary number of habitable dwellings. It is not 
of the policy of a great statesman to encourage 
any class to depend, not on their own exertions, 
but on the charitable aid of the State, the parish, 
or the private benefactor. Nor is it in accord. 
ance with our habits of thought and principles 
of action for the Government to do, in the matter 
of providing homes, what some of our Con- 
tinental neighbours are accustomed to do in the 
matter of providing food. Maximum rents are 
not to be established by Act of Parliament, nor 
is there any effort to be made to encourage, or 





to compel, local bodies to Sa eee! 
modation for any class of persons at rates below 


the market value. Where the State ought to 
interfere is at that very point where individual 
action, and parochial or municipal action, are 
now arrested. An admirable appreciation of 
this point is shown by the measure contemplated 
by the Government. The question only is as to 

If a disguised charity, in the form of an arti- 
ficially reduced rent for healthful and adequate 
dwelling accommodation, is not to be enforced 
on the national or the local taxpayer or rate. 
payer, it may be asked, How can Government 
interfere at allin the matter? We want nests 
of pestilence swept away, seedbeds of disease 
exterminated, broad open roads cut to enable 
the wind to sweep through dense neighbourhoods 
which are now screened from its effects by in- 
tricacy of plan and narrowness of roadway. 
This work must be either remuneraiive or not, 
either self-supporting or not. In the former 
case, why is it not already done, as a legitimate 
speculation ? In the latter case, how is Govern. 
ment to lend any aid without recourse to the 
taxpayer ? 

The answer is simple. All the more credit to 
those who have just pointed it out. Public im- 
provements, in the actual state of our national 
civilisation, are prevented from being remunera. 
tive,—we mean in a direct pecuniary sense only,— 
by certain legal obstacles. These obstacles are 
twofold : they first give to individuals the power of 
resisting any improvement, unless they are paid 
their own terms, and they secondly involve every 
step in such a cloud of legal expenses, as to 
double the actual cost of the property acquired. 
Here, then,'the Legislature has, it may be argued, 
the power of authorising an immense saving of 
outlay, and of thus diminishing the actual cost 
of the site of improved dwellings without taking 
@ penny out of the pockets of any man. The 
lawyer, it is true, may demur to this statement, 
but the reply is ready,—if their aid is not neces- 
sary, why should it be purchased ? 

The new scheme proposes to lessen the 
enormous expense of special Acts of Parliament 
by a public measure applicable to any case, under 
the provisions of which it will be competent 
to the Secretary of State to give that authorisa- 
tion, for the action of local authorities, which 
now has to be sought by so cumbrons, costly, 
and antediluvian a proceeding as a private Act 
of Parliament. 

We now come to the machinery by means of 
which it is intended to diminish the actual 
expenses attendant on obtaining powers for 
urban sanitary measures, including those for the 
compulsory purchase of land, at fair and 
reasonable prices, from which so much relief ia 
expected. We fear that, however truly the pro- 
posed measure may bea step in the right direc. 
tion, it is not so simple or so efficient as might 
be gathered from the able speech with which it 
was introduced. 

In the first place, the projectors of the new 
improvement works must take those preliminary 
steps which are now incumbent on any person 
applying for an Act of Parliament. We do not 
object to this. We do not see how it could well 
be otherwise. But it has been somewhat over- 
looked in what has been said on the matter. 
The able skill of a competent engineer or 
architect called in, in the first instance, to ad- 
vise, to survey, to plan, and to estimate, will be 
as necessary for a local authority that is about 
to seek the authorisation of the Secretary of 
State, as it is, at the present day, for any a8s0- 
ciation of private individuals who wish to make 
a railway, a dock, or any other public work. 
“The completion of an improvement scheme,” 
as provided by the Bill, involves very much 
more than is requisite at present for an 
application for an Act of Parliament. We are 
not saying that this is objectionable. We 
think, on the contrary, that the definition, in the 
preliminary stages of a great scheme, of matters 
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that are too frequently left to be fought out 
under pressure, is highly desirable. But it is 
important that local authorities, professional 
men, and Parliament, should carefully consider, 
aad duly understand, this much. Si 

On the completion, an advertisement is to be 
published in a local newspaper, during three 
consecutive weeks, describing the scheme, and 
indicating a fit place where the plans—no, it 
does not say the plans; the words used are “a 
copy of the scheme,” which has no definite 
meaning to a surveyor,—may beseen. This is to 
be done in September, October, or November ; 

and, in the following month, a notice is to be 
served on owners, lessees, or occupiers of lands 
proposed to be taken compulsorily, asking for 
their assent or dissent. 

it would simplify all this very much to con- 
sider that power to take all land compulsorily is 
sought; that private agreement might preclade 
recourse to arbitration; but that, failing such 
agreement within a fixed time, arbitration would 
be resorted to in regular course. 

The chief novelty of the Bill now occurs. Oo 
compliance with the foregoing provisions, a 
petition is to be presented to the Secretary of 
State, or Local Government Board, asking for 
authority to proceed with the scheme. This 
authority, at the discretion of the minister, is to 
be provisionally given ; and the confirmation 
of this sanction is to be obtained from Parlia- 
ment, at the instance of the minister, but, as a 
subsequent clause provides, at the cost of the 
applicants. 

Here, then, at the first glance, is the place 
where the enormous saving of cost is to be 
effected. But we must not be in too much of a 
hurry. It is not by any means so simple a 
matter. Nor, indeed, in default of a thorough 
organisation of the sanitary administration of 
the country, such as we have long since indicated 
as the only proper arrangement, would the 
matter be simple. On receipt of the applica- 
tion, “the confirming authority” is empoyvered 
to direct a local inquiry. That is to say, the 
whole of the matter now fought out before a 
Parliamentary Committee in Westminster, is to 
be fonght out before a local board arbitrator on 
the spot. There are, no doubt, great advantages 
to be obtained from this change. But it is no 
less true that there are great disadvantages, and 
that which is the chief disadvantage, in our 
opinion, is, that the arbitrator is only a provi- 
sional judge. In point of fact, there is a double 
arbitration, and there is room for the ad- 
mission of vexatious opposition, hardly, if at 
all, less costly than at present. The office of the 
confirming authority is, in the first place, to hold 
a local inquiry as to the correctness of the 
official representations made, as to the sufficiency 
of the scheme, and as to the local objections. 
The first two items are within the province of 
the engineer, and the report of a com. 
petent man, on due investigation, would no 
doubt be adequate and satisfactory. But 
it is quite otherwise with regard to “local 
objections.” Here the lawyer will demand to 
be heard. For example, “ the extinction of rights 
of way, and other easements,” is one of the 
objects to be secured by the sanction of the new 
scheme. There are often intricate and im- 
portant questions, which no surveyor, architect, 
or engineer, would feel justified, in many cases, 
in deciding without a legal assessor. Here 
comes in the advocacy of counsel, and all the 
trouble and cost ofa Parliamentary fight, without 
the authority of the decision. Then it seems 
that the owners of land which it is proposed to 
take by compulsion, or in other words the 
opponents of the scheme, may obtain of the con- 
firming authority (see page 5, line 1) such order 
as the latter may think fit for allowance of costs, 
charge, and expenses properly incurred by him 
in opposing such scheme. The officer empowered 
to make the local inquiry is to have power to 
administer an oath (page 7, line 12), he is duly 
to advertise his inquiry, and he is to decide on 
the compensation payable to opponents. Thus 
he has not only to advise the Secretary of State 
as to the general character of the scheme, 
which is a proper professional duty, but has 
further to arbitrate as to private and public 
interests, rights, and compensation of opponents, 
and value of property taken, which is a very 
intricate and responsible task. And this is 
further complicated by the fact, that either 
party can appeal from the valaation of this 
officer, and that the appeal lies toa j ury. This, 
ney ys refers only to amount of compensation ; 
Schaar ® provision that appears to introduce 

whole case an element of risk, uncer- 


tainty, and cost. Instead of one inquiry, we 
have a series of inquiries. There is the report 
to the Goverament ; then there is the valuation 
of contested claims, together with the allotment 
of compensation to claimants. But the award 
just issued, “after due inquiry and examina- 
tion” (p. 15), is to be provisional only. Twenty- 
one days’ notice is to be given for objections to 
be made to the award. After the objections 
have been fought out, at the discretion of the 
arbitrator, a “ final award” is to be given. But 
from this final award is an appeal to a jury. 

We are far from writing in a carping mood. 
We have given hearty testimony to what we 
believe to be the anxious wish felt by the 
Government for the adequate treatment of a 
most important national question. But it is 
better, plainly and honestly, to call attention to 
those points which seem to us to be objection- 
able in the Bill than to leave the criticism until 
it is too late to be of any real use. We believe 
that the main difficulty arises from the very 
cause which rendered the first measure so inope- 
rative. It has been, we think, from the effort 
to carry on imperial measures by parochial 
machinery. 

Improvement of over-crowded neighbourhoods 
is only one part of the great sanitary improvement 
demanded for the country. Themachinery which 
alone can competently effect the one object, is 
very similar to that required for theother. Itis 
quite true that it does not absolutely follow that 
the questions of watershed, outfall, disposal of 
pollutions of all kinds, will necessarily arise in 
every case of a local building improvement 
scheme. Bat, on the other hand, they may. 
And it is of essential importance that no such 
schemes should be so carried into effect as here- 
after to prove obstacles to any direct sanitary 
measure. All this points to the absolate neces- 
sity for the collection and systematisation of all 
the information acquired on the subject,—a duty 
which none but a central authority can discharge. 
We want to have the great sanitary principles, 
which are to regulate all our future improve- 
ments, decided. We require to know, in the 
first instance, roughly, but taken with full 
accuracy, how the physical conformation of the 
country renders it necessary that the great 
outfalls, and great water supplies, are to be 
dealt with. All measures of sufficient im- 
portance to demand Parliamentary sanction,— 
direct or indirect,—must be regarded as likely 
hereafter to form a part of our complete system 
of water supply and drainage. If not so re. 
garded, not only will money be wasted, but 
obstacles will constantly be created to all sound 
progress. With a good sanitary survey of the 
country, the recognition of the merit or demerit 
of any scheme, such as those now contemplated, 
would be far more readily dealt with. Ques- 
tions of local compensation, detached from the 
more important question of the essential value 
of any scheme of improvement, could be settled 
by afar less cumbrous and costly method than 
the double award checked by an appeal to a jury. 
If the profession into the hands of which the 
final execution of a certain amount of work 
must come be called on, in the first instance, to 
establish those general principles sanctioned by 
the Government, and to acquire, plan, tabulate, 
and render accessible that physical information 
which is now acquired bit by bit, and is only use- 
ful to the special inquirers themselves, we think it 
would be possible toavoid great and unnecessary 
cost to the country,—to avoid mistakes, and to 
avoid that loss of time which too often means 
loss of life. This, however, must not be inter- 
posed now; Mr. Oross’s Bill must be helped on, 
and every endeavour should be made to simplify 
its clauses. 

We hope that we are correct in inferring, 
from the statements made in the House, that it 
is in the contemplation of the Government to 
obviate, or at least to alleviate, by the formation. 
of districts of a sufficient magnitude, that central 
and suicidal vice of the last measure, which left 
the institution of sanitary improvement to the 
report of a single medical officer to a local 
authority, that lends every inducement to stifle 
the complaint. It is easy, as we have often 
shown, to remedy this evil. Unless, that be 
done, we fear that nothing will be done. The 
present state of the law is one that asks the cat 
to tie the bell on its own neck. 











Corporation Buildings, in the Ki 
at a cost of 18,000 ia, 


‘| cipally executed 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS,* 


Tre early engi in this 
foreigners, chiefly Dutchmen. Mr. 
recounts how in the year 1607, shortly after the 
accession of King James I., a series of floods 
burst in the embankments along the east coast, 
but “for the honour of his kingdom” the kin 
said “he would not any longer suffer 
countries to be abandoned to the will of the 
waters, nor to let them lie waste and unprofit- 
able, and that if no one else would undertake. 
their drainage, he himself would become their 
undertaker.” 

A Commission having been appointed, it was 
found that not less than 317,242 sg 


question ; and there were 
skilled engineer to stay the mischief and re- 
claim the oe pre Ho mo 
engineer coming forward e king’s command 
he called to his aid Cornelins Vermuyden, a 
Dutch engineer, a man well skilledin works of 


Car gt la on pa 
ing’s reign, a 

creer’ to bring the Sue cpsinge of water asieag 
river’ to bring springs of water ari 

at Chadwell and Amwell, in Hertfordshire, to 
London, the distance being, as the crow flies, 
about twenty miles, but by the route of the new 
cut, which followed the contour of the hills to 
avoid deep cutting and embanking, nearly twice 
that distance. Myddelton’s own money ranniog 
short, the king made him a grant from the 
Treasury, in 1612, of one-half of the whole cost 
of the works, in consideration of his receiving 
one-half of the —— of = ome: eee 
total ents e out 

pret yr 8,609. 14s. 6d., which is, as nearly 
as can be ascertained, one-half of the whole 
cost, which was about 18,0001. In 1613, the 
water was brought to Islington. The capital 
was divided into seventy-two shares, of 2501. 
each, thirty-six belonging to Myddelton, and 
thirty-six to the king, in consideration of his 
having borne half the cost. Charles I. regranted 
the “king’s shares” to the company of pro- 
prietors, in consideration of a sum of 5001. a 
year being paid into the king’s exchequer, which 
is paid in thereto to thisday. At the present 
time each share produces about 850!. a year. 
Thus, at only twenty years’ purchase, the capital 
value of each whole share at this day would be 
about 17,0001, In the course of time, most of 
the shares have become very much subdivided, 
the of two or more fractional parts of 
a share being enabled, under a later decree, to 


depute a person to represent'them in the govern- 
ment of the ———— 

James Brindley, who made the first navigable 
canal, from Worsley to Manchester, which was 
opened for traffic in the year 1761, was born in 
1716. Having learnt the business of a mill. 
wright, he commenced practice at Leek, and 


were 


was ee de in water. 
wheels mill-work, not only in that h- 


appears to have been employed on a survey of & 
eepatell daniel to ine the rivers Mersey and 

by Lord Gower, whose land 
agent was Thomas Gilbert, whose brother John 
was land agent to the Duke of Bridgwater, 
it was through the Gilberts that Brindley came 
to be employed to make the canal for the Duke, 


3 


nt 
par egy of the canal we yg 8 
might be found practicable. ence, 
locks on this canal were concentrated 
lower end, near Runcorn, where the navigation 
descended, as it were by ‘a flight of water steps, 
into the Mersey. He followed this principle also 
in laying out the Grand Trank Canal, concentrat- 
ing the locks in this case at the summit, near 
Hareeastle. The Bill passed Parliament in 1766, 
‘and the works were at once commenced : Josiah 
Wedgwood cut the first on 
Bramhills. The other canals laid out and prin- 
Brindley, were the Wolver- 
those of 


ham P * * * 
ham, Droitwich, Oxtord,and GhestarSeld. ie 


| had no treasury of past experience, as recorded 
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in books, to consult, for he 
English, and certainly 
Iopibiy and be talked 
ibly ; as 
Host the North 
but he could figure away 
most eloquently, upon the 
represent to others what he 
John Smeaton and John are 
by Mr. Smiles as the of harbours, 
lighthouses, and bridges. stone Light- 
house is Smeaton’s monument, but he did a vast 
deal of work of other kinds, most of which, 
however, was in connexion with water, in some 
form. Perhaps there never was an engineer so 
careful of details, so exact, or whogave so close 
a personal attention to his works. Smeaton’s 
“ Reports” are to this day offered as a model to 
those who would contribute to the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers. 
at Austhorpe, near Leeds. It was the wish of 
his father, who was an attorney, that he should 
follow the profession of the law, and he attended 
for some short time the courts at Westminster 


to pursue some mechanical occupation, and he 
sought out for himself a philosophical instra- 


Rennie 
Edd 


ment-maker, and entered into his service; but | bri 
workman’s | i 


young Smeaton did not live a mere "8 
ife, he was a regular attendant of the meetings 
of the Royal Society. In 1750 he lodged in 
Great Turnstile, shortly after, when he 
commenced business as mathematical instru- 
ment-maker, he lodged in Furnival’s-inn-court, 
from which his earlier read before the 


Inquiry concerning the 

and Wind to turn Mills,” for which he received 
the Society’s Gold Medal in 1759. It was of 
great benefit to Smeaton that he made a tour of 
the ‘Low countries to see the admirable canal 
works there, making notes which were useful 
to him long afterwards. In 1757, on the 12th 
of June, he set the first stone of the Ed 
lighthouse, 24 tons wei, The light was first 
exhibited on the 16th of October, 1759. 

“On entering the English Channel from the 
west and the south, the cautious navigator feels 
his way by early soundings on the great bank 
which extends from the Channel into the 
Atlantic, and these are repeated at fixed inter- 
vals until land is in sight. Every futhom nearer 
shore increases a ship’s risks, especially in nights 
when, to use the seaman’s phrase, it is ‘as 
as a pocket.’ The men are on the look-out, 

ing anxiously into the dark, straining the 
eye to catch the glimmer of a light, and when it 
is known that ‘the Eddystone is in sight,’ a 
‘thrill ee ee 
appreciated by those who felt or witnessed 
it after long months of weary voyaging.” 

Smeaton was extensively employed in engi- 
neering works of various kinds, i , mills 
‘driven by water-power, weirs, sluices, and dams. 
He age — i ce execution and 
finish is machinery. water-pumpip 
engine, which he erected for Lord Irwin 2 
Temple Newsam, in Yorkshire, to pump the 
water for the supply of the mansion, is an 
admirable piece of workmanship, says the 
Fah aa RR AC neo i working con- 

ition. 

The works of John Rennie, which are known 


largely em. 
ployed in harbour and dock works, and in the 
matter of fen-drainage he hit upon the capital 
idea of diverting the waters of the uplands by a 
separate channel, instead of allowing it to de- 
scend into and mix with the waters of the low 
ground. Cornelius Vermuyden, a Dutch engineer, 
and others, during the seventeenth century had 


| designer has erred on the safe side. Bat what- 


ever it be that the engineer may determine in 
his judgment to be n , the full cost of it 
, a8 Rennie always 
did. Mr. Smiles says of him in this respect, 
“In his estimates he was careful to conceal 


nothing, stating fall sum which _in 


tool-mark, says the author, is still to be seen on 
many of the stones of a bridge upon which he 
was employed. Having spent two yearson first- 
rate work at Edinburgh, Telford set out for 
London, with his mallet and chisels, and his 


his sister, Miss Pasley, of Lang- 
» who had been very kind to the mason’s 
apprentice in lending him books. Mr. Pasley 
gave him letters of introduction to Sir William 
Chambers, the architect of Somerset House, 


then in course of erection, where he was imme- | and 


diately set to work. He superintended the erec- 
tion of the Port Admiral’s house at Portsmouth 
Dockyard, and several other buildings connected 
with the yard. Keeping his eyes open he saw 
the various operations necessary in the construc. 
tion of graving-docks, wharf walls, and such 
works as were among the principal occupations 
of his after-life. His work at Portsmouth being 
done, he went to Shrewsbury to superintend 
some alterations at the Castle for Mr. Pulteney, 
member of Parliament for that town. During 
the of the work he was appointed 
county surveyor of Salop, about the year 1787. 
In the following year the Roman city of Urico. 
nium, near Wroxeter, was discovered, about five 
miles from. Shrewsbury. Mr. Pulteney, being 
lord of the manor, authorised Telford to conduct 
the necessary excavations at his expense. The 
discovery formed the subject of a paper read 
before the Society of Antiquaries in London on 
the 7th of May, 1789, published in the “ Archzo- 
logia,” together with a drawing of the remains 
supplied by Mr. Telford. His work as county 
surveyor, viz., roads, bridges, culverts, and such 
like, had in some measure qualified him for the 
appointment which he next received,—that of 
engineer to the Ellesmere canal. The success 
of the Dake of Bridgwater’s canal had awakened 
the attention of the landowners throughout 
England, and Telford commenced the construc- 
tion of the canal soon after his appointment in 
1793. In the Chirk Aqueduct, and in another 
named Pont-Cysylitau, he used cast iron; in the 
one case for the bottom only, and in the other 
for both bottom and sides, of the trough of the 
canal, instead of clay puddle, as Brindley had 
done. Mr. William Jessop, C.E., who had been 
& pupil of Smeaton, was consulted by Mr. Tel- 
ford on the subject, and it is believed that Mr. 
Jessop to ng” hg use of ss 
troughs, but it appears to be generally con 
that’ the execution of the entire works rested 
with Telford, the acting engineer. After these 
followed his numerous iron and other bridges, 
including the well-known bri 
over the Menai Straits and the Conway river, and 
his harbour and canal works. And, in short, 
Telford was for many years at the head of 
Sommer 
ous wor 

As everybody knows, James Watt 

more improvements in the steam engine 
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which is over.strong for its purpose is that its 


anyone else has ever done. His inventions of 
new parts, such as the parallel motion 


ernor, were of themselves great inventions, 
at to condense the waste steam in a*sgparate 
vessel, instead of in the cylinder itself, as New- 
comen had done, was the greatest of all, and 
was tantamount to the invention of a new 
machine ; and these, with double action and the 
use of the crank, constitute the ordinary 
engine of to day. The employment of the ex- 
pansive force of steam, whether in the one 
cylinder or in a second one, was another great 
discovery ; and in the main our engines to-day 
are very much as Watt left them. 

Boulton and Watt seem to have been well 
allied. ‘In the midst of his many troubles and 
difficulties, Watt's invariable practice was to call 
upon Boulton for help. Boulton was satisfied to 
take men as he found them, and try to make the 
best of them. Watt was a man of study ; Boulton 
a man of the world. Watt was a master of ma- 
chines; but Boulton, of men.” Like Smeaton, 
Watt began his career as a mathematical instru. 
ment maker. He had the very great advantage 
of the intimate acquaintance of Dr. John Robison, 
professor of natural philosophy at Edinburgh, 
@ man whose personal acquaintance must have 
been invaluable, and whose writings have been 
much appreciated by engineers. Speaking of 
the younger days of both, the author says 
“ Robison was nearer Watt’s age than the rest, 
and stood in the intimate relation to him of a 
bosom friend, as well as fellow inquirer in 
science... He was a capital talker, an accom- 
plished linguist, and a good musician ; yet with 
all his versatility, he was a profound thinker and 
a diligent student, especially in mathematical 
and mechanical science,—as heafterwards proved 
in his elaborate ‘‘System of Mechanical Philo- 
sophy,” edited by Sir David Brewster, and his 
ooo to the “ Encyclopedia 


The construction of railways for passenger 
traffic began, practically, with the Liverpool and 
Manchester line, which was opened in June, 
1830. George Stephenson, the engineer to the 
company, had been engaged for many years 
aspen Sor improving the locomotive engine, 

on Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
the first ger trains were run at the average 
speed of seventeen miles an hour. In the pre- 
vious year the directors offered a prize of 500/. 
for the best locomotive engine, and in October 
four pen soy engines were entered for trial 
on & piece of railway about two miles in 
length, at Rainhill. The “Rocket,” made by 
and his son Robert at their 
locomotive engine works at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
attained a maximum speed of twenty-nine miles 
an hour, and the average speed at which many 
ve were performed was fifteen miles an 
our. The performance of this engine (which, 
by the bye, is now set up in the Museum of 
Patents at South Kensington) far surpassed 
that of any other engine entered for trial. 
Bat this was by no means the first locomotive 
engine. ‘Trevethick had used high - pressure 
steam in both road locomotives and on tram- 
ways, many years before, and Stephenson himself 
had done so at the collieries where he was em- 
ployed in the neighbourhood of Newcastle. It 
was an improvement on former engines, but a 
very great one. “ The commercial results of the 
Liverpool and Manchester line were so satis. 
factory, and indeed so greatly exceeded the ex- 
pectations of its projectors, that many of the 
abandoned projects of the speculative year 1825 
were forthwith revived. An abundant crop of 
engineers sprang up, ready to execute railways 
of any extent.” . 
But well as the Rocket and similar engines 
could travel on tolerably level ground, they 
could not surmount inclines of even moderate 


seeing that it was to cut 
Site lily Inoerer high, af wow to tenncl 
them, and to fill up valleys, so as to 
@ line | ts. The tun- 
was a new ki work to most of the 
and Robert Stephengon’s experience 
collieries of the North rendered him well 
to grapple with such difficulties. ‘The most 
formidable excavations on the line are those of 
Denbigh Hall, and Blisworth. The Tring 
across the great chalk ridge of Ivinghoe, 
iles long, and for a qnarter of a mile is 
deep. The Blisworth cutting is one of the 
and deepest grooves cut in the solid 
Tt is 14 mile long and in some places 
65 ft. deep. One-third of the cutting was stone, 
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beneath the stone lay a thick bed of olay 
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under which were found beds of loose shale so 
full of water that almost constant pumping was 
necessary at many points to enable the works to 
proceed.” Fora year and a half no substantial 
progress was with this work by the con- 
tractor, and the engineer took the works in hand 
for the company, but the extraordinary difficul- 
ties encountered in forming the cutting had the 
effect of greatly increasing the cost_of this por- 
tion of the railway. 

But the Kilsby tunnel was the greatest diffi- 
culty of all. Though not the longest, this is 
one of the most interesting works of the kind in 
England. It is about 2,400 yards long 





, and 
rons at an average depth of about 160 ft. below 
the surface. The trial shafts indicated that the 
ground consisted of shale of the lower oolite, 
and the works were let accordingly. But they 
had scarcely been commenced when it was dis- 
covered that, at an interval between the two 
trial shafts which had been sunk, about 200 
yards from the south end of the tunnel, there 
existed an extensive quicksand under a bed of 
clay 40 ft. thick, which the borings had escaped 
in the most singular manner. While proceed- 
ing with the work from the bottom of one of 
these shafts, the water burst in and drove every- 
body out of the tunnel. Robert Stephenson and 
his father took serious counsel together. George 
was in favour of pumping out the water, but 
Robert su the expediency of draining it 
off to the south end of the tunnel by a driftway. 
This being proceeded with, the excavators were 
goon close upon the sand-bed. One day, when 
the engineer, his assistants, and the workmen 
were clustered about the open end of the drift- 
way, they heard a sudden roar as of distant 
thunder. On examining the inner end of the 
drift, it was found that the lond noise had been 
caused by the sudden discharge into it of an 
immense mass of sand, which had completely 
choked up the passage, and prevented the water 
flowing away. Engines were then erected, ofan 
aggregate power of 160 horses, and they went 
on pumping for eight successive months. Mr. 
Smiles describes the peculiarities of this cele- 
brated case, which are very interesting, and, 
moreover, very useful to those who have to work 
in a quicksand, anywhere. 

We pass over all those other incidents of the 
lives of George and Robert Stephenson, which 
are 80 well related by the author, in order to 
save space for a mere mention of the vast diffi- 
culties which Robert Stephenson overcame, with 
the help of the original investigations into the 
strength of iron made by the late Sir William 
Fairbairn, and with other most able assistance, 
in making a line of railway from Chester to 
Holyhead; difficulties of line, difficulties of 
gradient, difficulties of crossing the Conway 
river and the Menai Straits; and, moreover, the 
difficulty of protecting the line in some parts 
from the wash of the sea. There was no great 
choice of line in this case, in any part, but least 
of all in passing the precipitous headland of Pen- 
maenmawr, between Conway and Bangor. The 
line approaches the sea as near as it was pos- 
sible; but a short tunnel of 10} chains in length 
through the point could not be avoided, the line 
being formed on the east and west sides by a 
terrace cut out of the cliff, and by embankments 
protected by sea-walls. The sea made great 
havoc with the work during its progress. After 
about three years’ anxious labour, the work was 
finished ; but Mr. Stephenson confessed that if 
a long tunnel had been made in the first instance 
through the solid! rock of Penmaenmawr, a 
saving of from 25,0001. to 30,0001. would have 
been effected. 

As to the bridge over the Menai Straits, called 
the “ Britannia Bridge,” it consists of two inde- 
pendent continuous tubular beams, each 1,511 ft. 
in length, and each weighing 4,680 tons, inde- 
pendent of the cast-iron frames upon the masonry 
towers and abutments. This bridge takes its 
name from a rock in the middle of the channel,— 
the Britannia Rock,—upon which Mr. Stephen. 
son determined to found his central tower of 
support. As built, this tower is 230 ft. high. 
On each side of this central tower is another 
one, and outside of each of these is an “abnt- 
ment.’ The spans are two of 460 ft. over the 
water, and two of 230 ft. over the land. Each 
of these immense tubes was built upon the 
shore, and floated to its position, being then 
raised vertically by hydraulic presses. 

Considering how strongly the Stephensons 
and Mr. Brunel were opposed to each other in 
the matter of the gauge of railways, and in 
that of the atmospheric railway, it is consolatory 


to know that Brunel willingly helped Stephenson ! 
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to raise his tubes, and that Robert helped 
him to get his Great Eastern steamship off the 
ground intothe water. ~ 











A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LANDLORDS. 


Unver this title Mr. Egerton Warburton has 
put forth, in the shape of a score or so of pages 
of very fairly-written verse, some thoughts on 
the difficulties and duties of county landlords, 
in the course of which considerations connected 
with buildings new and old are expressed with 
some humour and a great deal of good sense. 
It would be happy for architects if all their 
clients had as good a notion of what is required 
in a house as Mr. Warburton seems to possess ; 
and though it would be beside our purpose to 
follow him through all his recommendations, we 
may notice, among other points, his objection to 
the porte cochére, which, though it may shelter 
a guest from rain,— 

“ Gives gather’d force to every wind that blows; 
and also the not quite superfluous advice as to 
simplicity of the main thoroughfare plan in a 
house, which may remind the reader of Viollet- 
le-Duc’s precisely similar remark in the little 
work we noticed a short time since, ‘‘ How to 
Build a House” :— 

“ Let not the way that leads thereto disgrace 

The guesten-chamber’s well-proportioned space, 

A labyrinth of lobby, void of clue 

To guide strange feet as lost they wander through. 

Oft up five steps our weary knees we bend ; 

That level reach’d, again by five descend.” 

The “ Lodge” is regarded as the most frequent 
stumbling-block of the architect :— 

 Oft-times a plaything from the toy-shop ta’en, __ 

With barge-board fringed and tipp’d with glittering 

Oft-times's round tower, shaped like chimney-pot, 

By loop-hole lit,—a castellated cot! 

Such Mrs. Grundy on her mantel fills 

With cedar matches or with twisted spills.” 
Anequal simplicity is demanded for the labourer’s 
cottage, and a not uncalled.for rap is given to 
the frequent attempts at imparting “ picturesque- 
ness’”’ to such structures by an imitation of half. 
timber construction, when the brickwork is con- 
cealed by,— 

“ Sliced planks of sawn attenuated deal.” 

The remarks on the relation between landlord 
and tenant in the present day as compared with 
the past—the stronger and more permanent 
bond which formerly united them, when the 
tenant’s family were on the land from one gene- 
ration to another, and there was a more intimate 
union than that of mere interest and economy, 
are ina very pleasing spirit, and to a considerable 
extent true; but we must remind the lover of the 
patriarchal system that there are two sides to 
the question. Mr. Warburton is an evident 
lover of old times and of old buildings; and 
in regard to the latter we can quite share his 
feelings, and may quote a part of a pathetic 
little history which he gives us as a fact, nar- 
rating the fate of a picturesque old known 
in its neighbourhood as “The Nook,” which 
one morning came, with the estate on which it 
stood, into the hands of a new owner, who cared 
not for the picturesque, and who sent to survey 
it a man 

“ Expert in stucco and in ‘ fronts’ first-rate,” 
accompanied by a lawyer, and who, while pre- 
tending to survey it, had already doomed its 
dowufall, on the rational principle that 

Old houses pons will scarce patch 

New-built they bring much profit to till, 

‘ Sir, take advice,— * ba have eyes to see 

Your own opinion will with mine agree,—~ 

Take my advice, rebuild it spic and span ; 

With your permission I will send oun 

The lawyer thought he understood the case, 

Confirm’d the verdict and condemn’d the place. 

‘ Not long shall such on this estate be seen, 

Like poschanntll blot it must be scratch’d out clean,’” 
And so, in spite of the lamentations of the 
i who protested that they loved the 

ace :— 

‘* Workmen ere long with axe and hammer came; 

Such e’en to them appear’d a deed of shame; 

No taint of rot was in the timber found, 

As when first mortised all was firm and sound; 

Beams hard asiron turn’dthe blunted axe, 

Blow follows blow ere they their hold relax ; 

Relentless still its work Destraction plies, 

‘The Nook’ at length a crumbled lies. 

Ups th i 

AS chalk fo ahanes esta ple win 

The roof-span flatten’d, and the timbers thin, 

Cheerless without, and comfortless within ; 

No porch projecting, no wide cbi d hall, 

No chamfer’d mullion in the nine-inch wall ; 
Up from the ground it like a mushroom shot, 
Our only hope it may as quickly rot!” 


Two sketches of “The Nook” in 1860 and in 


a bill, 
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what the drainage and sanitary arrangements 
generally of “The Nook” were like? Wes 

very deficient, It is not safe to look at 
things only as matters of “feeling.” But there 
are two ways of making such changes, when 

are inevitable, no doubt. The feelings of tenants 
for their old house (which they have sometimes 
as good right and reason to love as the landlord 
to love his “ancestral hall”) are often far too 
little regarded, and we could cap Mr. War- 
burton’s story with one in which a “noble” 
landlord, bent on improving his property, and 
appealed to by tenants, perhaps unwisely but not 
unnaturally, against the demolition of their old 
homes, met the appeal by explaining that he 
could do what he liked with “ hisown,” and that 
“he had a right to kick them all out next week 
if he chose.” That is not a pleasant way of 
doing it. 

A little more care in correcting the punctua- 
tion would have been usefal, and would 
have prevented in at least one place an 
apparent confusion of construction; but the 
pamphlet (for such it is, rather than poem) 
gives a pleasant idea of its author's sense 
of duty and responsibility as a landlord, and some 
of its suggestions on building matters may reach 
those who would scarcely read a more serious or 
technical essay. 





THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue report of the Sanitary Committee pre. 

sented to the special meeting of the Town 
Council last week states, among other things 
requiring remedy, that out of the 70,000 houses 
which have been inspected, 20,000 have windows 
which are so constructed as not to admit of being 
opened at the top, thus rendering im fe 
that kind of ventilation which is indispensable 
to health and comfort. It also shows that 
24,000, or one-third, are still dependent for their 
water supply on the sewage polluted surface 
wells of the town, while 101 houses have no 
water supply of any kind. It further appears 
that out of 307,500 inhabitants of these houses, 
15,700, or about one-twentieth, are lod 
whose peculiar social relations are required 
by the rules of health and the law of the land to 
be duly looked after, but none of whom hitherto 
have been officially i excepting those 
who live in houses coming within the technical 
description of common lodging-houses. This 
omission is now remedied by the regulations in 
regard to houses and parts of houses let in 
lodgings, which have recently been adopted by 
the Council, under which a systematic visitation 
of these houses may be carried out, and the pre- 
vision of proper appliances, and the observance 
of proper precautions for securing the health of 
the inmates may be enforced. 
The committee have decided to divide the 
borough into four districts, classed A, B, C, and 
D. Class A to be visited according to the 
medica] officer’s instructions, Class B to be visited 
every six months, Class C every two months, and 
Class D once every week. The officers will wear 
a badge. When a house is to be in an 
unfit state for human habitation through any 
fault of the landlord, he will be sammoned in the 
first instance before the Sanitary Committee, and 
if he enters into a sat: arrangement with 
the committee to “put his house in order,” he 
will not be brought before the magistrates, but 
in the event of his failing to do so, the inspector 
will at once apply to the Bench for a summons, 
and the proper sanitary regulations will be 
speedily enforced. 








ASSOCIATION OF OFFICERS OF 
HEALTH. 


A CONFERENCE of medical officers of health, con- 
vened by the Manchester and Salford Sani 
Association, was held in Manchester on the 12 
inst., under the presidency of Dr. Noble, the 
chairman of the Association. Officers of health 
were present from the chief towns of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. Derbyshire and Yorkshire were 
also, but less numerously, represented. The 
object of the meeting was to consider the pro- 
priety of establishing an association of officers 
of health for the north-west of England, with 
the view of obtaining united action in sanitary 
matters and fo legislation as to the 
public health. Such an association was formed 





1870 certainly go far to justify the author’s lament 
over the change. But can Mr. Warburton say 


under the name of the North-West Association 
of Officers of Health. 
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FRESH FIELDS FOR THE SKETCHER. 


ONE result may be predicted as likely to arise 
from the recent di ions as to the “ Hope of 
English Architecture.” The study of draughte- 
a _s _—— fail Pe ve a stimulus 
rom e le to disparage this primary 
study. This will notably be the case with refer. 
ence to the first part of the labour of the 
draughtsman,—namely, the recording of the 
designs of past masters of the art of architec- 
pax The sce Sc and delineation of the 
existing buildings have long been recognised 
as a professional enuuuionstne cian value. It 
is well known to most of our readers how much 
stress is usually laid by the teachers of archi- 
tectural science on the actual application of the 
2-ft. rule. The principle, we doubt not, is sound. 
In this respect there is some difference between 
the duty of the surveyor and of the engineer, 
and that of the architect. In the former the 
greets pe mag & to apply such metrical apg 
as will give the degree of accuracy proper to 
end he has in view, and no more. Thus, if a 
survey be planned on the scale of 6 in. to a mile, 
it is abundantly accurate if the off-sets are 
stepped. An off-set staff may be applied almost, 
if not quite, as readily as the stride itself; but 
the best mode of measuring off-sete will be that 
which is most ready to the or. For base 
lines, within certain limits, the chain is to be 
relied on, although the good practice of measur- 
ing the chain, between fixed points, at the com- 
mencement of every day’s work, so as to allow 
of correction in case of need, should never be 
foregone. At certain stages we require a degree 
of accuracy superior to that of a roughly-chained 
line. And so we come to the details of trigono- 
metric observation, and to the careful measure- 
ment of a true base line. 

In architecture so much depends on extreme 
delicacy of detail, that the use of optical means 
of measurement, much as they save in time, is 
properly discouraged ; and the actual application 
of rule or callipers is made a sine qua non. 

The point to which we wish to call attention is 
this. So much is now done, year after year, for 
the education of the draughteman, that the 
science of architecture would be much advanced 
if the efferts were skilfully combined. It is 
the same thing, to a student, to measure a well- 
known and an unknown building. But itisavery 
different thing to the profession. The hundred 
and first measurement of a well-known object is 
admirable practice. But the dimensions, when 
noted, are of no value. They add nothing to 
what we knew before. They add to the skill 
of the student,—not the facts, which he could 
have obtained from books; but — the practice, 
which is what we cannot obtain from books. 
But if the time and care which have been thus 
half applied and half wasted had been applied to 
the measurement of a viously unknown 
building, the whole value of the work would have 
been secured. The student would have gained 
practice; the profession would have gained 
a knowledge of facts. 

A reference to the “History of Modern 
Architecture,” recently re-issued, will enable 
those who have the leisure and the means for 
foreign travel readily to see to what quarters it 
is most desirable for the architectural draughts- 
man to penetrate. Thus the modern architec. 
ture of Portagal is dismissed with less than 
two pages of letter-press, and a single illustra. 
tion. Mr. Fergusson questions whether there 
are any buildings of Renaissance style in 
Portugal worthy of note; and adds that, if 
there are, they must have escaped the attention 
of artists and tourists. We will not limit our 
remarks by the use of the term Renaissance; 
as to the exact range of which various theories 
are sustainable. But as the monuments de. 
scribed in the volume on modern architecture 
reach back to the work of Brunelleschi, who was 
born in the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
we speak within compass when we say that 
there is an extraordinary amount of modern 
architectural detail to be collected in Portugal. 
The curious palace at Mafra is hard of 
but Lisbon contains evidence of the outlay of 
vast sums in ecclesiastical buildings. In no 
part of the world, with which we are personal! 
acquainted, is there evidence of so lavish a 
display of architectural effort, succeeded, 
within so short a time, by eo profound a deca- 
psa. bg ee ro a that art, in P 
ever attained a high degree of purity or of grace. 

On the contrary, much of the rani is of a 


although 
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rudeness approaching the ue. Such is 
the case with the famous “Por bem” chamber! 
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in one of the palaces. The story 
often told of this Portuguese version 
establishment of the Order of the Garter. 
King being surprised in the act of paying 
attention to a fair lady of the Court, the tongues 
of the ladies who were not thus honoured were 
unchained; and the chorus was so loud and 
unanimous that his Majesty thought it needful 
to take positive measures to silence it. For this 
purpose the reception-room was closed for a 
time, and when re-opened was found to be 
covered on the walls with numerous representa- 
tions of a jackdaw, each bearing a scroll in its 
beak, inscribed with the words “ Por bem” (for 
), in token of the honourable intentions of 
alty. We may hint that if it had been also 
added, in good Portuguese, “ This is a jackdaw” 
to each bird, the exp i 
been altogether ont of place. We cite from 
memory this instance of the rudeness of Portu- 
guese art. As to its magnificence, the story is 
very different, and the remains are such as to 
offer ample material for the sketching twurist. 
The at Cintra is a spot which illustrates 
both the wealth and the poverty of art in 
Portugal. Less difficult of access than Mafra, 
it was connected with the capital by what, some 
— ago, was the only practicable road in 
It is now, we believe, approached by 
railway. Its lofty height, —_ on a hill that 
commands a wide view of the Atlantic, is not 
only delightfal for the prospect, but luxurious for 
the relief which it offers from the intense heat 
of the summer in Portugal. But selection of 
site, as well as original design of the palace, 
was due, we believe, to the Moors. The 
Mauresque element is strong in the fantastic 
pile; and barbarism came in when the Moors 





went out. A breath of Damascus lingers in| regular 


some of the apartments. There is an open 
room, walled on three sides only, on a terrace on 
a lofty part of the building, paved with marble, 
and inviting the lounger to a cool siesta. But 
when he advances to a certain distance on the 
floor, his weight sets in play a hidden piece of 
mechanism ; and jets of water from above, 
beneath, and around, open their fairy arti 
upon him; a sheet of falling water at the 
entrance threatening instant ducking if he seeks 
safety in flight. The two enormous cones which 
form the chimneys of the kitchen are the most 
conspicuous features of the palace, as one 
approaches Cintra, Their foolscap proportions 
have been immortalised in ‘Childe Harold.” 
But with all that is ugly, and all that is puerile, 
the combination of prospect, atmosphere, shade 
from tufted oaks and glossy-leaved trees, and 
the lulling charm of the fresh Atlantic breeze, 
render Cintra one of the most magic places in 
the world. 

Mr. Fergusson refers to a palace at Lisbon, 
and more than hints that the earthquake of 1751 
has been made to play the part attributed, b 
Caleb Balderstone, to the fire at Ravenswood. 
We are not writing with Mr. Marray’s hand- 
book on the table, or attempting to give a de- 
scription of the art and architecture of Portugal. 
We are only drawing on the memory of a short 
sojourn in the country, some years back, with the 
object of pointing out how much there is to 
reward the visitor who will go for the purpose 
of enriching his portfolio with architectural and 
picturesque sketches not to be found in our 
galleries and museums. There is an enormous 
pile of building, a little way out of Lisbon, to 
which the sovereign used to repair to hold the 
Basamanos, or levées; one end of which was 
left unfinished, with the ladders of the workmen 
reared against it, till they fell asunder from very 
rottenness. The great church at Belem, on the 
banks of the Tagus, is a wonder of elaborate 
detail. But the most striking feature of Lisbon 
to the stranger, and we may add to the man of 
science, is the evidence which it affords of the 
capricious, or rather of the ill-understood, path 
of the earthquake. Four different geological 
strata come to the surface within the area of 
Lisbon. On each of these the effect of the great 
earthquake was different. On one formation, 
that clay deposit known as the Almada beds, 
every building was thrown down. On the lime. 
stone, hardly a stone was shaken from its place, 
there stands, on this rock, a narrow 
aqueduct, which looks as if it would go 
down, like a row of cards, on the slightest shake. 
On the sand, but little damage was done. As 
you ride through the streets of Lisbon you pass 
suddenly from a busy and inhabited area to one 
covered with untended ruins. You have merely 
passed from one formation to another, and thus 
stepped upon the traces of the earthquake. 


might not have | cated 
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With the great Minister Pombal, who fed and 
restrained the populace after that terrible 
calamity, the ancient spirit of Portuguese enter- 
prise seems to have departed. The parts of the 
city which were ruined in his day are still in 
ruins, meagan a main element of the pic- 
turesque, no European city is more picturesque 
than Lisbon. 

We can cite another part of Europe, which is 
now more accessible, or at all events more 
agreeable for the tourist, than the Iberian pe- 
ninsula, in whch rich treasures await the 
terprising draughtsman. Italy may be thought 








en 
to be well known, and well represented in our 
architectural publications. Such, no donbt, is 
the case with many portions of Italy. With Rome, 
as the metropolis of Christian art, every edu- 
man is more or less familiar, either at first, 
second, or third hand. The stones of Venice 
have become eloquent, in very fervent English. 
Ravenna, one of the four great ecclesiastical 
centres of Italy, the primates of which ranked 
next to the Pope, holding jurisdictions indepen- 
dent of the Papal See, has also been carefully 
studied. Florence, Genoa, Milan, Turin, Naples, 
all these are houses of call for every tourist. But 
the eastern shores of Italy, to the south of 
Foggia, the verge of the Adria‘ic and of the 
Ionian Sea, the parts about tte heel of the 
boot, are very little known indeed, A quarter 
of a century ago they were practically inac- 
cessible, except to persons commanding abundant 
means and some influence. Now, though pierced 
yy the line which carries our Indian mails to the 

d Roman port of Brundusium, they have not 
been studied as they deserve. Were our archi- 
tects and art students aware of the treasures that 
there await the draughtsman, we should see a 
exodus to this region, the Magna Grecia 
of oldtimes. The purely classical remains of the 
three noble temples that now reflect the evening 
sunbeams over the bay of Salerno form the ter- 
minus of most travellers. Those temples are 
known in every detail. Even the cathedral of 
St. Nicolas at Bari, the second of those four great 
dignities of which we spoke, has yielded to our 
guide-books and hand-books the representations 
of its pillared doorway ; the columns of which are 
supported by quaint forms of monstrous animals. 
The grand mosaic which the Archbishop of Brindisi 
threatened some time ago to root up from the 
floor of his cathedral, is to be found represented 
in the Italian works on art and antiquity. But 
there is an enormous amount of work, some of it 
chiefly remarkable for its age, but much for its 
exquisite beauty, in this part of Italy, which is 
not accessible to the English student. An 
ancient monastery in the city of Lecce, which is 
now the palace of the Prefect of the Depart- 
ment, is an instance. Human figures, of life 
size, grow out of the walls, and form a row, pro- 
jecting from the waist. The stone of this dis- 
trict is a travertine, so soft to the chisel, and so 
hard to the tooth of time, that every mason buds 
out intoa sculptor. Charming little fancies are 
carved on the lintels and the door-posts of almost 
every abode. One almost expects to find the 
pig-styes adorned. The people are rich and 
industrious. The wheaten flour and bread made 
from the corn of the great Apulian plain are the 
whitest and the best in Europe. Poverty, in its 
grimmest form, is unknown in these favoured 
regions, which may well be regarded as a cradle 
of architectural decoration. 

Not far distant from the old city of Bari, 
from the mouldering defences of which a 
cannon is annually fired in the direction of 
Venice, to commemorate the relief which the 
Venetians afforded to Bari when besieged by 
the Saracens, is the city of Bitonto. The 
visitor to this unique spot finds himself trans- 
ported to the full Middle Ages. Every house- 
holder in the little city is noble. Every house 
is a palace. The visitor may walk through 
streets of ancient and noble houses; may note 
their elevations, so far as they open away from 
their interior cortili, or courtyards; may enter 
the church, when open for service; may eat 
what refreshment he has brought with him 
al fresco; and may return to Bari with horses 
that have not seen the inside of a stable. More 
he cannot do, unless he an introduc. 
tion to some of the Signori, an introduction not 
easy to obtain. But even this is much. Rare 
material for the sketch-book is to be collected at 
every turn. The climate is enchanting; the 
novelty of the scene is intoxicating. The people 
are quiet and courteous ; and if no door is open 
to a stranger, no incivility will dog his foot- 
steps. A very large amount of architectural 
detail is thus to be collected, 
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If, indeed, the magic pass-word be given by 
any member of that ancient and exclusive 
nobility, Bitonto is another scene. If the doors 
open to you at all, they open @ deus battans. If 
you are admitted to their carved halls you are 
admitted as a brother or a son. The noble 
ladies address you at once by your name, without 
any prelimivary title. The names which they 
bear are those which were famous when 
Charles V. was emperor and king. The repre- 
sentative of Lannoy, Viceroy of Italy, and 
victor at the battle of Pavia, may be cited as an 
example,—a man fall to the brim with historic 
knowledge, but so familiar with Medisval Italy 
as to remember how very recently it was that 
the House of Bourbon acceded to the throne of 
France, on the extinction of the House of Valois. 
You step, as you ascend one of the ancient 
flights of stone steps that lead to the piano 
nobile, or first-floor, of one of these secluded 
palaces, from the nineteenth into the sixteenth 
century. Tastes differ; but, as far as our own 
are concerned, it is an enchanting change. 
Perfect courtesy and perfect ease are assured by 
the possession of definite and unquestionable 
rank, status, and name; where no one seeks to 
intrude, not even the feather of a plame ruffles 
in dread of an intruder. Where no splendour of 
residence, equipage, attire, or table could add 
anything to the splendour of an historic name, 
all these accessories are for the most part 
extremely s mple. A single meal in the course 
of the day is the only serious matter, in the way 
of eating or drinking, in this part of the 
world, A glass of iced water is the only re- 
freshment needed fer an evening’s entertainment. 
Thus it is that the little gatherings, first at the 
theatre and then at one or another of the ancient 
palazzi, are so free, so charming, and so unre- 
strained. 

We fear that we have been induced, by plea- 
sant and grateful memories, to run away from 
our more immediate theme, that of counselling 
the architectural student, and the artist out for 
his summer holidays, how and where to employ 
his time. If one writer can, on the spur of the 
moment, draw upon his own memory for such 
indications, what will be the result of a combined 
attempt to systematise such recommendations ? 
How many men there must be among us who 
are able to say “Ah! if you only went to such 
aplace! If you penetrated a little farther than 
I did five years ago ; if yousketched that tower, 
where I had no paper on which to draw it; if 
you entered that church, which happened to be 
closed during the little time that I remained in 
the town! To such and such a place no one 
seems to have gone. It is worth while to visit 
it if only in order to know that it contains 
nothing. Such another spot is difficult of 
access, but it is said to contain treasures of 
no ordinary value.” The classical student has 
yet to determine, in these regions, the site of the 
battle-field of Cannz, and the spot of the land. 
ing of Sylla. The suvken fleet of Pompey the 
Great yet lies under the protecting bar that im- 
poverishes the harbour of Brindisi. Monte 
Vulture, now a silent and smokeless cone, was an 
active volcano in the time of Hannibal. Some 
of the most remarkable objects in terra cotta 
that are to be found in the Ceramic gallery at 
South Kensington have been only recently ex- 
cavated in Apulian soil. The archeologist, 
the landscape-painter, the portrait-painter, the 
botanist, each will find enough to reward a so- 
journ of years in this favoured district; and, 
as we have before hinted, the magnificent traver- 
tine so tempts the chisel of the mason, that there 
is scarcely a house of any magnitude that has 
not a message for the architect, 

It would be a profitable toil for some of those 
who devote their attention to the culture and 
advance of the noble profession of the architect, 
to endeavour to collect indications of those 
untrodden parts of Europe, within access of our 
impr ved modes of communication, which contain 
virgin soil, likely to repay the explorer. We 
are as yet entirely without anything that ap- 
proaches an architectural survey of Europe, to say 
nothing of other parts of the world. The most 
famous buildings may be known, and, in many 
instances, their careful delineations are now 
within the range of art literature. But when we 
can speak, from personal knowledge of how very 
much yet remains to be garnered in Italy, well 
trodden as that enchanted land has been by 
tourists of every nation, when we can point to 
the blank in our latest accounts of the archi- 
tecture of the peninsula, and when we remember 
how inaccessible other regions, now within the 
reach of ordinary enterprise, have long been, 
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he made a study of the Ionic architecture; he 
therefore would like to know in what state Mr, 
Wood had left the excavations, and whether they 
were going to be filled in in order to 

them from the Turks and other spoilers. With 
regard to the subject itself, one remarkable 
thing was the broad platform outside the column, 
He knew no instance of a broad platform in any 
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we think that it will be a matter deserving 
thanks and praise to endeavour to fill up the 
gaps now existing in our knowledge. It is im- 
possible to predict the value of a single discovery. 
It is not for every one to have the good fortune 
to light upon such a splendid discovery as that 
made by Canon Tristram of the palace at 
Meshita. But it should be remembered that, in 



















temple. Mr. Wood had spoken of that platform 
as a Roman structure. It certainly was unique, 
so far as he knew, in Greek architecture. He 
would also like to ask Mr. Wood whether there 
were any remains of plinths on which the base 
of the Temple stood ? 

Mr. Wood, in answer, said that as regarded 
the site of the Temple, he had bought the 
ground, consisting of eight acres, which incladed 
the Temple itself, and a considerable portion of 
the ground around it. It was now in charge of 
his ganger, who had a passionate love for 
Ephesus. The ganger had strict injunctions 
from him (Mr. Wood) not to touch the inscrip. 
tions on the Temple, and to prevent any one 
from destroying them. Mr. Wood went on to 
say that he felt convinced that there were man 
drums of columns beyond the site explored. He 
had already dug out 500 ft. With regard to 
giving a history of the explorations, he had 
already taken three days at the Royal Institu- 
tion to give a rough idea of eleven years’ work, 
He only waited for money to start off again to 
continue his excavations. 

Mr. Burton said that Mr. Wood had done a 
great service to art and to the world by his dis. 
coveries which were made at the risk of his life, 
and at the expense of his health. The most in. 
teresting part of Mr. Wood’s discovery to him 
(Mr. Burton) was the light the discoverer had 
thrown on Greek art, and although the result 
of his labours was not very large, the value 
must not be estimated by their mere extent. 
With regard to the fragments of the drums, they 
appeared to Mr. Burton to be of very great 
value, as they had been able to fix, within a few 
years, their absolute date, which he considered 
a matter of very great importance. It seemed 
to him'to belong to the second Asiatic School, and 
it was a great lesson to them to see the noble 
style in which the columns were treated without 
any over-attestion to details; and it was diffi- 
cult to form any idea of the effect these colamns, 
—almost living forms,—had upon the people. 
He thought, from that point of view, the meeting 
could not sufficiently thank Mr. Wood for what 
had been done. 

Professor Kerr wished for a description of the 
statue, and wanted to know whether there were 
any traditions existing concerning it, and 
whether also it had been an image of worship ? 
In referring to the Government assisting ex- 
plorers, he said that the country had a great 
deal more money than it knew what to do with, 
and the small sum which it would cost would no 
doubt bring most important results, and extend 
their knowledge of architecture. 

Mr. Wood said that the statue referred to was 
a copy from a print ofa statue at Naples. 

Sic Gilbert Scott requested to be informed 
further as to the previous temples, and what 
their character was ? 

Mr. Wood said the large column which he had 
found belonged to the last temple but two; and 
the foundations were laid 500 B.C., by Chirsiphen 
and Metagenes. The fragments of the last 
temple but two had been carried away and sent 
to the British Museum, where there were frag- 
ments of all the temples ; but he had not had an 
opportunity of arranging them yet, as it re- 
quired a very large space to do so, 

Mr. Cates said he had not had an unity 
of visiting Ephesus, but all must_feel great 
interest in Mr. Wood’s assurance there was 
much more still to be discovered, and he thought 
it would be a service if they could do 
something towards facilitating that object. With 
regard to Government assistance, he said some 
two years ago it was supposed that the supply 
of funds would come to an end, but representa- 
tions were made to the Government, and 
Mr, ims ~~, gocge Wi: ha eo gy 
excavations; an r 
that he would still ines regres those 
fands which were so desired. The —_ 
Government could not say that they stood alone 
if they furthered the object, because last year 
the German Parliament voted 10,0001. to com- 
mence explorations on the plain of Olympia, they 
having entered into an arrangement with the 
Greek Government to excavate on that plain. 


architecture, minute details are sometimes as 
instructive as large remains. Very much yet 
remains wanting to a fall and exhaustive survey 
of the historic development of different styles 
and schools. 











































































DISCUSSION AS TO THE TEMPLE OF 
DIANA AT EPHESUS. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


An ordinary general meeting of the session 
was held last Monday evening, the 15th inst., 
ander the presidency of Sir Gilbert Scott, The 
secretary (Mr. Charles Eastlake) announced that 
the council had awarded the prize of the “ Pugin 
Travelling Studentship” to Mr. James Neale, of 
56, Wigmore-street ; that Mr. G. D. Oliver had 
gained a medal of merit; “and that Mr. E. J. 
Munt, Mr. E. J. Langham, and Mr. May had been 
honourably mentioned. The drawings of these 
gentlemen were on view. The president drew 
especial attention to them by stating they 
deserved careful inspection, especially the one of 
St. Alban’s by Mr. Neale, which was almost a 
perfect drawing of the Abbey. 

Mr. J. T. Wood then read a paper on the 
“ Temple of Diana at Ephesus.” 

In the discussion which followed the paper, 
Mr. Hyde Clarke said that he could scarcely dis. 
cuss the paper, as Mr. Wood had described the 
Temple of Diana rather than the city of Ephesus. 
He (Mr. Clarke) was more conversant with the 
general subject of Ephesus than the one which 
Mr. Wood had made his own. He thought the 
Institution should be congratulated that their 
friend, Mr. Wood, had been the means of effect. 
ing this remarkable discovery, for although he 
had had some controversy with Mr. Wood 
and Mr. Newton on some points, he never 
denied the exactness of the discovery made. 
He had seen Mr. Wood pursuing his labours in 
every part of Ephesus, not only as an archeolo- 
gist, bat as an architect; and he (the speaker) 
could testify to the earnest zeal he had shown to 
furnish the members of this Institute with 
every particular, and all the details of the great 
school of art at Ephesus. It was from no fault 
of Mr. Wood’s if the results were insufficient to 
give them an adequate idea of the Temple of 
Diana, for what the meeting had listened to 
rather tended to whet their appetites than to 
appease them. It was evident that the great 
architects, sculptors, and painters of Ephesus 
did exercise a great influence on the different 
schools of architecture, and he was struck by 
the contrast of the paintings on the Temple 
wall which Mr. Wood had referred to. The 
more he studied the Asiatic and the Grecian 
schools, the more he was enabled to see the 
influence the one exercised on the other, and later 
discoveries might make them doubt whether 
they were right in attributing to the Egyptians 
the influence their architecture exercised over 
that of the Greeks. Referring to the difficulties 
under which Mr. Wood had laboured, Mr. Clarke 
said that these discoveries had been achieved by 
very great labour, even at the risk of his life. 
They were sometimes unjust to explorers, 
for it was thought by some that explorers 
had simply to dig a little hole to find some 
great work of art; but, on the contrary, Mr. 
Wood had had to labour under great dis- 
advantages, which he had not explained, and 
his discovery was the result of two expedi- 
tions, in which he had devoted many years’ 
labour, and spent a large sum of money. Mr. 
Clarke went on to say that the results had 
brought as much disappointment as pleasure, for 
he would have been much more gratified if Mr. 
Wood had found fifty drums instead of two or 
three, as these would have added so much to their 
knowledge of the subject, particularly as it was 
pointed out by Mr. Wood that these colamns 
were contributed by various kings and various 
cities, and that they were imens of a dis. 
tinct school of architecture. Mr. Clarke 
that he could not add anything elee to the sub- 
ject; he had only been able to do an act of 
justice to Mr. Wood for his labours, and he ex- 
pressed a hope that he would lay before the 
Institute the result of his explorations on a 
futare occasion. 








This fact, he consi be 
fact, he considered, ought to ae, 


Mr. Penrose had not been to Ephesus, nor had for the English 
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freehold of the land at Ephesus belonged to the 
English Government; and it was only the cost 
of excavation tbat had to be considered ; and he 
thought it would be a pity for the Government 
to refuse assistance now. 

The President reminded the meeting that 
there was a stand committee for ancient 
monuments and tombs, and wished to know 
whether it should be taken into consideration as 
Be memorialising of Government on the 
subject. 

Mr. Wood said that he believed the Govern- 
ment had only to be asked for aid, and that aid 
would be f fo 

smh of tea teal Sey aah: 
fragment of the Temple t very we 
press the Geivamiban te get this =. and for 
this purpose Mr. Wood was certainly the proper 
person, as he was better acquainted with the 
subject than any one else; and he ted 
that a temporary place should be erected for the 
fragments to be arranged, 

Mr. Hyde Clarke said that there were a great 
many remains of archaic art in Ephesus which 
were well worthy of consideration, and if Ephesus 
were explored there was some probability that 
the results might be as interesting as those of 
Dr. Schliemann, The remains of the places 
around Ephesus were oe eee indeed ; 
and he thought that the Ep must have been 
a people enjoying great civilisation, and their 
culture could not have originated at so late a 
period as the legends stated. 

The President thought that the extreme im- 
portance of Mr. Wood’s discoveries had been 
underrated, for Mr. Wood had not discovered 
the Temple of Diana by seeing only a piece of 
the wall of the city, but by induction, which he 
(Sir Gilbert) considered the first way of proceed. 
ing in that work. If a man came across a piece 
of stone, and declared it belonged to the Temple, 
they would not givehim —_ much credit; but, in 
Mr. Wood's case, by a most ious process, the 
Temple had been traced, and dugout. They had 
nothing in the archeological discoveries of the 
day more noble, and this would have been passed 
over by Mr. Wood unless he had been asked to 
give an account of it. The discovery had been 
traced from two gates, a very great distance 
from each other. As to the discovery being 
small in its results, he did not think so, for Mr. 
Wood had been enabled to explore the whole plan 
of the site ; and portions of the most remarkable 
columns which were to be found in antiquity ; 
but a column, 6 ft. in diameter, whether in 
one range or more, he did not think 
existed in Classical antiquity; and it was 
extremely magnificent. Mr. Wood had said 
he considered it exceeded in refinement any 
column that was known. Perhaps it was not so 
fine as the sculpture of Athens, but it was very 
beantiful, The capitals were less ornate than 
those of Athens, but they were fully as noble in 
their design. The great pilaster, which was in 
the British Museum, was v ificent. 
Taking it all in all, it was unquestionably the 
greatest discovery made in the’ present day. 
The question was whether they were to leave 
the excavation alone, or were they to allow the 
Government to suspend the work, and were they 
to suppose that there were other great drums 
around what had been discovered? He thought 
everything possible should be done to force the 
Government to help to carry out this great work. 





THE PREPARATION AND APPLICATION 
OF LAC VARNISH IN JAPAN. 


An instructive communication on the above 
subject has lately been forwarded h the 
Imperial German Minister resident at Yeddo, 
Herr von Brandt, to the Hessian ‘“ Gewerbe. 
verein,” accompanied by imens of native lac, 
lac materials, &o., as 1 as lacquered goods 
manufactured in Japan, which are exhibited in 
its museum. The report is published in a late 
number of the organ of the society, the Gewerbe- 
blatt on ee oe ee the 
pages of w ou particulars follow 
have been ume — 


The tree yielding the resinous substance 
known as lac is called wrushinoki by the Japa- 
nese, and thrives everywhere in » but 


grows especially in the provinces of Oshu and 
Owari, where it is extensively cultivated. 
The lac of Oshn, 
the kind produced in 
the 





beneath for catching the escaping sap. This 
is purified afterwards by straining through 
woollen cloth, and the liquid thus filtered is t 
lac as it comes into the trade under the name of 
kidjomi, It is sold retail at 3-5ths of a Mezican 
dollar (about 2s. 9d.) per Ib. (English); but no 
doubt wholesale it is much cheaper. 

The workman must be careful not to let par- 
ticles of lac come into contact with his body, as 
this is productive of malignant ulcers at sach 
places. The Japanese cure these sores by 
bathing them with water in which crabs have 
been boiled. It is said that a crab thrown into 
a vessel containing lac has the curious effect of 


separating it into a watery liquid and a compact 
The principal lac varnishes are the follow. 


ng :— 

4 Roiro, dull black (literally, wax colour). 
This varnish is produced by mixing kidjomé with 
the wear or abrasion of grindstones, known in 
the trade by the name of swarf or wheel-swarf, 
and obtained by rubbing a piece of iron on a soft 
grindstone, copiously wetting the latter. The 
proportion of mixing it is one part of wheel- 
swarf with forty parts of kidjomi. This mixture 
is then stirred in shallow wooden basins of the 
diameter of about 2 ft., placed in sunny 
places, with large staffs having shovel-like ends, 
till its colour is black, and its volume has been 
reduced through thickening by half. Instead of 
swarf, a substance called ohaguro, used by the 
Japanese women for blackening their teeth, may 
be applied. This latter material is produced 
by putting into a mixture of ten partsof warm 
water and one part of sake (the arrack of the 
Japanese) a piece of red-hot iron, and letting 
the whole stand by the side of a moderate char- 
coal fire for three days, when its colour changes 
to black, after which by adding ground gall-nut 
it is ready for use,—the painting of the teeth, as 
is the custom with Japanese women. 

2. Hanaurushi, shiny black. Its pre i 
is the same as that of roiro, with this difference, 
that little less swarf, and in its place yenoabura 
(the oil of Sesamum orientale), to the extent of 
15 per cent., is added to the lac substance. 

8. Hakushita. Is the same as hanaurushi, but 
with only 10 per cent. of yenoabura. 

4, Shuwrushi, reddish colour. This consists 
of a mixture of 100 parts of kidjomi, 30 parts of 
yenoabura, and 1.300th part of gamboge, which 
must be properly stirred, in a sunny place, in 
the manner described above. 

5. Tame. Proportion of mixture, 100 parts of 
kidjomt and 30 parts of yenoabura stirred as 
before. 

6. Shinkei. Like tame, but only 20 parts of 
yenoabura, 

7. Nashidji. Green, unripe plums are 
peeled, dried in the sun, and then put 
into kidjomi, perhaps one plum to 2 Ib. of the 
latter. The whole is left standing for a few 
days, so that the juice of the plam is well 
extracted. The pulp remaining is then removed 
from the kidjomi, and about 1-300th part of 
rhubarb is boiled twice in water, the decoction 
in each case added to the kidjomi, and the mix- 
ture stirred finally in the sun. 

8. Yoshino wrushi is the finest description of 
kidjomi, of medium liquidity. 

9. Seshine urushit is a very liquid kind of 
kidjomi. 

10. Nakanuri (medium ground or priming 
colour) is hanawrushi which has not received a 

per lustre in its pre ion. 
e Finally, a ee ee stain used in the 
process of japanning ought to be mentioned 
which is prepared from kakis (Diospyros kaki), 
and is known by the name of shibu. Unripe, 
acid kakis are crushed in a mortar, water three 
times the quantity of the crushed mass is added, 
and the whole left standizg for a month, care 
being taken to have it well covered over. The 
pulp is then removed, all the liquid being well 
squeezed out. The mordant thus obtained is 
shibu. A red colour is prepared from shuurushi 
by the addition of cinnabar, from tame by the 

mixture of the respective mineral er wo | 
matter, brown, green, dc. Yellow is obtaine 


we 


the manipulations in use cannot 

very well be given, as it is next to impossible to 
ve precise general directions. Moreover, the 

apanese workmen are not bound by any 
defined theories; each one follows own 
particular method of putting on the colours, 


tappedjand relies for the production of the re- 


remarkable manipulations, considered to be the 
most essential features of the process, will con- 
wet mcg be noted here ; all else is left to indi- 
ual ingeniousness and patience. In all var- 
nishing work proper, where it is desired to 
produce surfaces of lacquer which shall not 
permit the wood to shine through, a ground of a 
pag mixture of seshime, urushi, and tonoko 
or djinoko, is first put on the article to be 
japanned. Tonoko and djinoko are nothing else 
but two kinds of finely-powdered and well-washed 
clay. This ground, which is obtained by one or 
two applications, is rubbed, after drying, with a 
suitable whetstone until it forms a smooth sur- 
face, after which a coat of the shade of colour 
which it is desired to produce, either roiro, 
hanaurushi, or any other kind of varnish, is 
given. The laying-on is done either with a 
brush or else by means of a horn or spattle. The 
article thus coated is put into a box, as a pro- 
tection against draught or wind, for three days 
to dry. The lacquered surface is then rubbed 
down with a kind of charcoal called roiro dewmi 
by the Japanese, and obtained from the honoki 
tree. This rubbing destroys the lustre, but pre- 
pares the surface for the reception of a new coat 
of varnish. For this second coat, yoshino urushi 
is taken, and when put on the article is again 
placed in a box for three days to dry. When 
sufficiently dried, it is rubbed down first with 
tsunoko, a finely-powdered and well-washed 
chalk, and then polished, partly by means of 
the spattle, partly by other polishing tools, but 
partly also with the help of the hand-ball, until 
the surface assumes a fine lustre. This last 
manipolation is the most difficult operation 
of the whole process, and only the most expert 
workmen know how to do it efficiently. 
In articles where the grain of the wood is to 
shine through the varnish, the surfaces to be 
lacquered are first well planed, and then three or 
four coats of shibu are applied. When this ground 
has been properly dried, tame or shinkei is laid 
on, which imparts a brown colour. This mode 
of japanning is very much in use for doors, 
window-frames, furniture, &c. Many japanners 
put on a second ground varnish, and use for it 
naka wrushi, For this also a three days’ drying 
is necessary. 
Lacquering of Japanese Stringed Instrwments.— 
The Japanese stringed instruments are made of 
karin wood (karin is a kind of quince). Before 
varnishing, the different surfaces are rubbed 
down with Equisetum (Dutch rush, or horse-tail), 
and two different whetstones, awasedo and 
nagura, which renders them very smooth. A 
mixture of cinnabar and dissolved gum is then 
put on, whereby the numerous pores and possible 
cracks in the wood are filled up, but it is wiped off 
again very carefully, so as to leave the composi- 
tion only in the holes, and not on the surface, of 
the wood. The kind of lac called yoshino is 
then rubbed into the wood by means of a woollen 
rag, but wiped off again directly with a clean 
rag, leaving only a thin layer of varnish. Finally, 
the lacquered surface is rubbed with a cotton 
rag or a piece of soft leather until a fine lustre 
is produced ; to accelerate this process, a little 
nut-oil is applied. Some workmen are also said 
to use shwurushi with cinnabar, instead of the 
or solution, for filling up holes or cracks in the 
wi . 








IMPROVEMENTS FOR EDINBURGH. 


THE reconstruction of new streets under the 
Improvement Trust has made some pro. 
gress. Jeffrey-street is still much as it was; 
but a fair start has been made in Chambers. 
street. The corner block, opposite the Univer. 
sity, is almost completed, so far as the exterior 
is concerned. This block takes a semicircular 
form, and is a very effective example of street 
architecture. Bold projecting solid piers, rising 
from the ground to the cornice, mark the re. 
spective divisions, and projecting balconies and 
richly-decorated dormer windows, produce a 
picturesque diversity of outline, whilst the height 
of the building gives them an imposing aspect. 
In this instance the Scottish Domestic style has 
not, as heretofore, been adopted, being con- 
sidered out of harmony with the surroundings, a 
late Renaissance style having been preferred. 

A scheme for improving the new vegetable 
markets is under the consideration of the council. 
Mr. Morham, city superintendent, proposes to 
cover the whole area up to the level of Princes- 
street, and upon the roof to form a promenade 
with flower-borders surrounding the spaces left 
for light and air. The same gentleman has sub- 





mired lustre u the knack which long 
Srectice has made bie own. Only the most| 


mitted plans for a wholesale fish-market in Mac. 
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dowall-street, and a retail fish-market in the line 


of Jeffrey-street, next the railway. The former 
is a plain serviceable structure of stone and 
wood ; but the latter, being ina more conspicuous 
position, has an architectural character given to 
it by the introduction of coupled semicircular- 
headed windows. 

The corn-market is also to be extended west- 
ward. The existing market has an ambitious 
Italian frontage, not at all suggestive of the 
nature of the building. Mr. Morham, whilst 
adhering generally to the characteristics of the 
original, has endeavoured to stamp the addition 
with a certain individuality. 








“THE QUARTERLY REVIEWER” AND 
SIR GILBERT SCOTT. 


S1x,—Far be it from me to refuse to retract 
any statement I have mistakenly made as to 
the opinions of “The Quarterly Reviewer.” I 
can only assure you that I have, now for nearly 
three years, undoubtingly supposed that he in. 
tended to include the “‘altar.screen” of West- 
minster Abbey in his list of objects animadverted 
on; and, though the censure would have been 
absurd enough, the supposed application of the 
word “ Reredos” to an “altar-screen” would 
have involved no absurdity at all,—such applica- 
tion of the term beingfrequent. The “ Glossary 
of Architecture,” in the last edition revised by 
Professor Willis, describes a reredos as “ a wall 
or screen at the back of an altar,” and adds :— 
*Reredosses of this kind not unfrequently 
extended across the whole breadth of the 
church.” 

I may have been confirmed in my misappre- 
hension of the writer’s meaning by the words of 
a, possibly imitative, censor which appeared im. 
mediately afterwards in another publication, and 
which in a parallel index expurgatorius include 
“ the new altar-screen” in so many words, though 
giving also an item of “ appurtenances,” &c. 

When the idea first occurred to me that the 
Reviewer might have spoken of a mosaic picture, 
the joint work of a painter and a mosaicist, 
with a paper border scrawled over with charcoal, 
as one of the “specimens of dull clerkmanship 
that architects of eminence live to supply,” I 
was disposed to dismiss it as involviog a degree 
of carelessness scarcely credible; but being now 
assured by the only man who knows that such 
was really the case, I am bound to accept it. 

For the rest, I care not to reply. It had, 
indeed, called to my memory some unpleasant 
passages in “The Faerie Queene,” canto i.; but, 
like old Thomas Fuller, when under similar cir- 
cumstances, my better thoughts fall back con. 
tented on 2 Kings xix. 36. 

Gro. GILBert Scort. 








PROGRESS OF THE ST. GOTTHARD 
TUNNEL. 

Accorp1NnG to the report issued by the Federal 
Council on the progress of this undertaking to 
the end of 1874, the gallery driven on the north 
side of the tunnel at Géschenen had been ad- 
vanced to 1,771 yards, and on the southern end 
at Airolo to 1,455 yards; total progress, 3,226 
yards. Only 95 yards, however, of the vaulting 
had been finished on the north side, while on 
the south side 357 yards of the tunnel had been 
vaulted. At the present time upwards of 1,000 
workmen are employed at either end of the 
tunnel. As regards the kinds of rock met. with 
in the boring, on the north side the rock bored 
has been principally hard granite, without great 
deviation of the different beds. The moisture 
was only inconsiderable. At a distance of 1,741 
yards only slight percolations were met with; 
after that only moist spots appeared here and 
there. About 1,740 yards from the opening the 
tunnel passed under the bed of the river Reuss 
at a depth of 262 yards. The boring of the 
gallery proceeds regularly at the rate of about 
three yards per day, that distance being accom- 
plished by the aid of six of Ferroux’s machines. 
On the south side, at Airolo, the gallery runs 


almost constantly through hornblende, difficult | ha 


to pierce and of a very tenacious nature. The 
greatest influx of water was met with at a depth 
of 1,402 yards, amounting to two litres per 
second. In this working, seven of Dubois & 
Francois’s machines are used with the daily 
average progress above recorded. Boring 
operations had to be suspended during the 
whole of December on account of the want of 
ventilation, caused by the fall of the waters of 
the Tremola. Snow and ice also hindered the 


operations very much. Up tothe 12th of Decem- 
ber three of Someiller’s machines had been in 
use for widening the tunnel; from that date 
four of Maske mens began working. In 
several places boring operations were 
carried s by hand. As regards the railways in 
the Tessin Valley in connexion with the tunnel, 
over 660,000 cubic feet of earth had been cleared 
away; the total number of workmen employed 
there at the present time is on the average 
2,952, and on the whole St. Gotthard Railway 
4,914. 








THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
BRITTANY COAST. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Art an ordinary general meeting of the 
members, held on Friday evening, the 5th inst., 
under the presidency of Mr. Birch, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected members :— 
Messrs. Peter Fowke, Henry T. Porter, T. 
Milton, F. W. Lacy, and T. R. Braham. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to 
Mr. Norman Shaw for his courtesy in allowing 
the members to visit Lowther Lodge, Ken. 
sington. 

It was announced that two donations of five 
guineas had been presented to the prize fund by 
Mr. J. H. Goode and the President. 

Mr. BR. M. Fulford then read his paper 
entitled “Notes on the Architecture of the 
Brittany Coast,” which was illustrated by the 
magic lantern. Mr. Fulford remarked that 
Brittany offered a large and varied field of study 
for the architect, and as he had been there four 
times, he might perhaps be allowed to read a 
few notes of his travels in that picturesque 
quarter of France. Proceeding to St. Malo, the 
traveller would find at the Hétel de France (the 
birthplace of Chiteaubriand) a decidedly pic. 
turesque quadrangle. The cathedral was much 
hidden by the surrounding houses ; but the west 
front was a hideous specimen of the Renaissance. 
Internally it presented a fine Romanesque nave, 
considerably “ classicised,” with a First Pointed 
choir, restored by the late emperor. The old 
walls, completely encircling the town, still 
remain; but there is next to nothing in the way 
of domestic architecture. The church of the 
populous suburb of St. Serran is a modern 
Classic building. The Tour de Solidor, dating 
from the fifteenth century, is beautifully situated 
at the mouth of the Rance. Twelve miles up 
this river is “lovely Dinan,” where there is a 
fine old Gothic bridge, with two pointed arches 
and a drawbridge. The church of St. Sauveur 
is a highly interesting building: the lower part 
of the west front is Romanesque, but the 
upper part is Flamboyant. The subdued yet 
rich tone of the interior is particularly 
striking, owing mainly to the warm colour of the 
granite piers, arches, vaulting ribs, &c. There 
is a charming little Decorated vaulted chapel 
projecting from the south wall, and a south 
transept of the same date. The choir ends in 
an apse, the ribs of vaulting and arch-mouldings 
dying into the shafts without a cap, a treatment 
which the reader of the paper did not admire, 
The picturesque streets abound in fine old timber 
houses, supported on columns, forming a covered 
way for foot-passengers. The other church, 
dedicated to St. Malo, is a fine specimen of 
Flamboyant work, and was rebuilt in 1490. At 
Lehon are the ruins of the abbey, not very 
extensive, but in an unusually good state of 
preservation. Adjoining the abbey is the little 
parish church. There are extensive remains of 
the castle, dating from the twelfth century. In 
the neighbourhood is the Gothic crucifix of St. 
Esprit, the groups of figures on the summit of 
which are much mutilated. Three miles from 
Dinan are the ruins of the castle of La Garaye. 
The remains are mainly of the Renaissance of 
the sixteenth century. At Dol there isa fine 
old cathedral, dedicated to St. Samson. The 
west front, which is much dilapidated, has two 
towers, of which one is unfinished. The Porte 
Episcopale, at the extremity of the south tran. 
sept, dating probably from about 1355, must 
ve been very beautiful when the statuettes, 
destroyed at the time of the Revolution, filled 
the now vacant spaces round the arches. The 
interior is very grand, the choir having a square 
east end, with an eight-light window filled with 
old glass, under which is a semicircular arch 
divided into two openings by a central shaft and 
two pointed arches, through which a peep is 
obtained of the restored chapel of St. Bocann 





beyond. The church was burnt in 1203, 
and reconstructed during the thirteenth 





century, which accounts for its uniformity 
of style. In the Grand Rue many of the 
old houses pe their monet - -- 
ported monolith pillars of granite, wi 
a The desecrated 


also| curiously carved capitals. 


see a one Oe sous De oon a asa 
corn-market, a Romanesque nave, south 
aisle and west window being there 
being a Decorated tower at in of nave 
and choir, At Combourg there is a perfect 
specimen of a fifteenth-century castle. Near 
Bécherel are the remains of the Abbey of St, 
Jacques, which are not extensive. Lamballe has 
its church situated on a rocky eminence. The 
nave is of early thirteenth-century work, the 
the choir belonging to the fourteenth century, 
and having a square east end. The arch is 
curiously treated at the springing: there are 
three small shafts at the jambs, and the arch is 
unmoulded, with flat soffit, there being a sort of 
stop-chamfer above thecaps. Guingamp has an 
exceedingly picturesque market-place, with a 
Renaissance fountain in the centre. Many of 
the old timber and stone houses remain, with 
quaint dormers and corbelled angle-turrets. The 
Church of Our Lady is a highly interesting build. 
ing. Near the neighbouring village of Grice is 
the chapel of the Abbey of St. Croix, a fine 
twelfth-century building, now used as a stable, 
The ruins of the Abbey of Beauport, finely 
situated on the coast, near Paimpol, are worth 
visiting. The Cathedral of Tréguier is a very 
fine building, mainly of decorated work. Lan. 
pion, in Lower Brittany, where Brézonec is 
universally spoken, has some very interesting 
buildings, and an Early Gothic bridge. In the 
neighbourhood is the fine church of Brelevenez, 
approached by a flight of 200 steps; the church 
is of Romanesque and Transitional work. At 
Plonbezre is a_ sixteenth-century church, 
with a fine tower, and three miles distant 
are the remains of the grand old castle, which 
are of great extent and in good preservation. 
Morlaix is a wonderfuly picturesque old town, 
and is also notable for a railway viaduct 200 ft. 
high. The streets contain many timber 
houses, and the church is a mixture of Renais- 
sance and Flamboyant work. In the neighbour. 
hood of St. Thégonnec are many good wayside 
crosses of granite. The churchyard St. 
Thégonnec is about a mile and a half from the 
station, and is entered under an archway, on the 
left of which is the ossuary, on the right the 
calvary, and in front the church, the whole 
group being in the Renaissance style. The 
calvary was built in 1610, and is of the dark 
green Kersanton stone. It is very ony 
sculptured. On the exterior of the charnel- 
house were rows-of skull-boxes, in niches. It is 
a custom in Brittany not to allow the dead to 
remain unmolested in their graves, and the sur- 
vivors, as a mark of respect, are expected to 
remove the skull and bones from the coffin, and 
place them in niches or skull-boxes, the name or 
initials of the deceased being written across the 
fleshless brow. At St. Pol de Leon is the 
Church of Notre Dame de Kreisker, with its 
fine spire, 400 ft. high, said to be the work of 
an English architect, there is nothing in 
the treatment to support the allegation. Owing 


corbelling-out at the base of the spire, the tower 
has the ap of being rather top-heavy. 
The cathedral, which has two spires, has been 
restored since 1865, on the whole fairly well, 
though the effect is marred by the stripy effect 


very original design. The Church 
near Lesneven is very interesting; the west 
door is beautifully carved, but ee gem of 
the church is the rood-screen b i 


e 
modern French school, with very slender 
mullions, reedy mouldings, and vaulting. 
On the south side of the church is the renowned 


fifteenth-century work, recently well restored. 
At Tady, five miles from Pont l’Abbé, is a very 
interesting twelfth.century church; the vault, 


Quimperlé and Vannes, Mr. Falford proceeded 
to Vitré, the streets of which abound in timber 
houses, and the extensive remains of the town 
walls and gates, with their conical roofs, &c., all 
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combine to give this town a completely Medieval 
aspect. At Fougeres, one of the frontier towns 
of Brittany, are the extensive remains of the 
castle, in a good state of preservation. After 
visiting Mont St. Michel, Mr. Falford returned 
vid Pontoison and Dol to St. Malo, and thence 
by boat to Southampton. In concluding his 
paper he expressed a hope that this, to the 
English architectural tourist, comparatively un- 
known but interesting part of France would be 
more widely explored by the lovers of the pictu- 
resque in architecture. 

In the brief discussion which followed, the 
President said that the paper was a most 
interesting one on account of the connexion 
between the architects of Brittany and the archi- 
tects of this country,—a connexion which, he was 
of opinion, it would be interesting to trace still 
farther. Mr. Falford had dwelt upon the 
wonderfal Druidical remains which existed in 
Brittany, and were to be found at Carnac; 
but at this place the stones found were not so 
large as those at Stonehenge, although the 
remains covered a much larger area. 

Mr. Phené Spiers said that his knowledge of 
the architecture of Brittany was very limited, 
but his idea respecting any resemblance existing 
between the architecture of the two countries 
was that it had been filtered through Normandy. 








DOOR-PLANING BY MACHINERY IN 
AMERICA, 


Durine the past few years the number of 
doors manufactured in the United States has 
amounted, according to the Manufacturer and 
Builder, from which we condense the particulars 
we are about to give, to 45,000,000 annually, 
while the labour of producing them, with the 
single exception of smooth-planing (the last 
planing they receive), is done by the use of 
machinery. Each door requires, after its several 
parts are united, to have all projections of the 
joints removed before it can receive the final 
smoothing by rubbing with eand-paper. These 
projections and rough places are generally re- 
moved with hand-planes, at an expense varying 
from five cents to one dollar for each door. All 
similar panel-work, whether parts of furniture, 
wainscoting of buildings. railroad cars, refriger- 
ators, cottage organs (of which hundreds of 
thousands are made annually), or anything else, 
has to be treated in the same manner. The 
result has been an annaal outlay of at least 
$9,000,000, which is equal to a cost of 10 cents 
to each door, or its equivalent; that is, the 
smooth-planing of the doors and similar panel- 
work has cost each year $9,000,000. 

Intercourse with manufacturers of doors, fur- 
niture, organs, railroad coaches, &., must 
impress every one with the existing need of a 
good machine that will obviate the use of hand- 
planes in finishing the surfaces of parts made of 
different pieces of wood, the grains of which run 
at varying angles to each other. In the various 
branches enumerated, all work except the sur- 
facing is done by as perfect machinery as it 
seems possible to devise, while the surfacing has 
thus far all been done by hand, at the enormous 
outlay of wages estimated above. 

In order to save a great portion of this large 
amount of labour and expense, Mr. O. G. Howes, 
a large manufacturer of doors, at Fort Ann, 
N. Y., has invented and constructed a machine 
which he calls a diagonal planer, and which he 
has had in use during two years for planing 
doors and blinds, at a cost less than one cent. 
each. It will plane all kinds of panel-work, such 
as doors, blinds, shutters, wainscoting, and 
similarly constructed parts of furniture without 
injury by splitting off corners, It has been the 
practice of those having wide planers and 
manufacturing small articles, to run them 
through the machine in such a manner as to 
present the grain diagonally to the cutting 
knives. While this plan has been perfectly suc. 
cessful in the case of articles not over 2 ft. 
long, it could not be used in the case of articles 
of greater dimensions. 

Other manufacturers, seeing the usefalness of 
this machine, wanted Mr. Howes to construct 
others for them. He has done so; and after 
several were in use, he transferred his interest 
in the manufacture and sale to Mr. Norris, of 
West-street, New York City. He furnishes them 
on the condition of being paid wholly from the 
amount saved by their use, and has been induced 
to make this offer by reason of the present dull 
state of the man interest. 

The machine as at present manufactured has 





a small circular saw attached, which trims the 
tenons and edges while the door is being planed. 
We have called upon Mr. Norris for facts and 

and give some of them here for general 
information. One boy large enough to handle 
the articles attends it while in operation, planing, 
in the case of doors of ordinary size, the average 
number of fifty per hour. The ratio of cost of 
machine to hand labour is at least as one to ten, 
and in some cases of hard wood, of one to twenty, 
or more; and as the cost of hand-planing of 
some work is an important part of the expenses, 
this machine, if worked to its utmost capacity, 
may save thousands in a single year, perhaps 
— to convert a losing business into a profit- 
able one, 








ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
MILITARY AND RELIGIOUS LIFE OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


M. Pavut Lacrorx, whose books on the Arts 
and on the Manners and Dress of the Middle 
Ages are not unknown to our readers, has 
supplemented these works by one specially 
devoted to illustrating the Military and Religious 
Life of that period ;* in other words, the special 
habits and conditions of the two great classes 
which may be said to have made, or at least 
moulded at their own pleasure, society in the 
Middle Ages. The subject, as the author 
observes, is therefore “not wanting in grandeur;” 
and he endeavours to throw out into relief these 
two parallel forces, of which he regards the church 
as having been the civilising and humanising 
agent of the period, and the military as, in 
general, an independent force placing itself for 
the most part at the service of the church. 

Having thus )riefly stated the aim of the 
book, it is not car purpose to enlarge upon it 
from the historical or social point of view, which 
would lead us into considerations more or less 
foreign to the objects of this Journal. It is 
rather with the manner in which, in the elucida- 
tion of his main subject, the author brings 
forward illastrations of the art and the science 
of the period, that we are concerned ; with the 
concrete and outward productions and methods 
of the times, rather than their abstract spirit 
and social organisation. And in regard to 
illustration, M. Lacroix’s book affords a good 
deal of interest, since he has been able, through 
the peculiar facilities afforded by his position in 
the Imperial Library, to obtain facsimiles of old 
drawings, as well as representations of objects of 
archzwological interest, which have never before 
been published, or only in books not easily 
accessible. 

In the opening chapter we have a general 
sketch of the rise of Feudalism, and its subse- 
quent decay through the aggression of the Com. 
munal spirit, which repeats pretty nearly the 
now generally accepted view of the subject, in 
its historical aspect. That this period of strife 
between the two social theories was regarded by 
those who lived under it as a somewhat tur. 
bulent régime, is indicated by the curious en. 
graving of the “ tree of battles” (p. 29), from a 
fifteenth.century manuscript in the Burgundian 
Library at Brassels, where a tree is represented 
with a dozen or so of figures, typical of various 
classes of society, perched among the branches 
and occupied in “a free fight”; among them are 
two mitred ecclesiastics digging one at another 
viciously with their croziers. A chromoli- 
thograph facsimile of an illaminated drawing of 
the fifteenth century from the collection of Herr 
Brentano at Frankfort, representing the trial of 
the Duc d’Alengon before a “ bed of justice,” 
held by Charles VIL. of France, will furnish to 
many a more intelligible notion of the arrange- 
ment of that ancient form of court than they at 
present ess. Here we see the court ina 
kindof bird’s-eye perspective, looking from corner 
to corner, the opposite corner to the spectator 
being the place of state occupied by the king, in 
a plain robe of rather priestly than royal charac- 
ter, under a canopy not unlike the head of a 
“tester,” while beneath a row of seated eccle. 
siastics radiates from the corner along each side, 
leaving the centre space clear. The drawing 
gives the idea of the lozenge-shaped space being 
temporarily formed by a framed partition, look- 
ing somewhat like the backs of the old high 
pews, set up in the midst of a larger apartment 


* Military and Religious Life in the Middle Ages and at 
the Period of the Renaissance. By Paul Lacroix, Curator 
of the Imperial Library of the Arsenal, Paris, Illustrated 
with chromolithographic prints by G. F. Kellerhoven, 
Régamy, and L. |; and numerous woodcuts, 
translat London & Hall, Piccadilly. 











and thus dividing off the judicial tribunal from 
the and from the accused and his 

who stand on the stone floor without the 
partition. The sides, floor, and canopy of 
the “bed” are covered with a purple 
lining, with gilt fleur-de-lis, and behind 
the sides adjoining the state corner are 
high screens of green, white, and red grounds 
alternately, with elaborate floral ornament, all 
which is minutely depicted in the drawing. 
Among other illustrations to this chapter is a 
copy from a manuscript in the National Library 
of ;Paris, representing the type of a French 
feudal castle in the Middle Ages; this is com- 
pared with Viollet-le-Duc’s view of the restored 
Chateau de Pierrefonds on the opposite page. 
The old drawing shows square towers, which, at 
least, was not a common method in the chateau 
of the period, so far as actual remains testify. 
The manner in which the popular re-action had 
become a fact in the minds of men even in the 
fourteenth century is curiously indicated by the 
stone figure of a soldier in the uniform of the 
Van Artevelde Militia (whose deeds an English 
poet has immortalised), which formerly stood in 
one of the niches of the belfry at Ghent; a 
grim and menacing figure enough, now, says the 
author’s note, “ among the ruins of St. Bayon” 
at Ghent. 

We must pass over lightly the chapters on 
military and naval warfare, in which the history 
of tactics is summed up, as far as the time 
when these were revolutionised by gunpowder. 
Among a few illustrations of weapons is one of 
a remarkably fine and villainous-looking Moorish 
dagger (p. 45), from the collection of M. Onghena, 
at Ghent, with a handle carved into the form of 
a cross-legged skeleton grinning down upon the 
blade. The German “free-lance” system occn- 
pies a considerable portion of attention; and an 
engraving of “ Soldiers of the German Bands” 
(p. 64), from a painting by Joachim Bucclear, 
gives a pleasant idea of the style of men our old 
friend Dugald Dalghetty was accustomed to 
command. In the naval chapter, we meet with 
a representation of the Spanish caravel in which 
Columbus discovered America, a facsimile from 
a drawing (p. 85) said to be by Columbus him- 
self, and placed in the undated edition of the 
“* Epistola Christofori Columbi.” It would be 
very interesting to know certainly whether this 
was really the handiwork of the great navigator ; 
for it shows power and freedom in the drawing 
of the foreshortened curves of the hull. It is 
singular to think that the first voyage across 
the Atlantic, with all its new experiences and 
dangers, should have been achieved in a ship 
which (for it must have been something like this 
representation) no company would now dream of 
insuring for such a voyage, and the mere appear- 
ance of which in a dock would farnish Mr. 
Plimsoll with a stronger case than he has ever 
had yet. That energetic reformer might find 
something to quote from M. Lacroix too; for the 
author places on record that “it is to the credit 
of these benighted ages, too often accused 
of barbarism and social anarchy, that ip 
most of the Mediterranean ports overseerw 
were appointed, whose duty it was to inspect 
and survey everything”; and that it fell among 
their duties to measure the space allotted 
to each passenger, and to see “that all mer- 
chandise entrasted to a ship’s captain was 
properly stowed away in the hold, and not left 
on deck”; that when a large powerful ship fell 
in with a smaller one, which claimed its protec. 
tion, it was bound to throw it a hawser, “‘so as 
to fasten the two vessels together, and enable 
them to assist one another” ;’a provision in which 
the philanthropy is eminent, even if the seaman- 
ship be doubtful; and that in cases of attack 
by pirates, the merchant passengers were expected 
and prepared to give all aid in defence. It ia 
only the other day that a proposition was made 
in a letter to one of the papers that passengers 
in our crowded emigrant-ships should be put 
through a drill, so as to enable them to give 
efficient help for themselves and the ship in case 
of fire or wreck. Altogether, the medizval sea- 
men and shipowners seem to have been before- 
hand with us in some important matters in the 
regulation of maritime traffic. 

The chapters on the history of the “ Crusades” 
and on “ Chivalry” are somewhat extended, and 
form an interesting and comprehensive summary 
of the incidents and the results of the first- 
named extraordinary movement, and of the 
leading characteristics and tendencies of that 
prevalent feeling of the Middle Ages, for it car 
scarcely be more specifically defined, which we 
know by the name of chivalry, Among the 
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illustrations to the Crusades is a facsimile of a 
curious woodcut of the end of the fifteenth 
century, from the Burgundian Library of 
Brussels, representing Godfrey de Bouillon on 
horseback and crowned with the instruments of 
the passion, which are planted in his head-dress 
with a singular mixture of reverence and (as it 
seems now) absurdity. The coloured miniatare 
representing the Knights of the Order of the 
Holy Spirit embarking for the Crusades (from 
a MS. of the fourteenth century among the 
statutes of that order at Naples) is carious from 
ita business-like reality in the representation of 
the luggage going on board, &c., which renders 
the scene in some burlesque we recollect, where 
Richard I. arrives from the Holy Land with his 
carpet-bag, not so much of an anachronism after 
all. The “Chivalry ”’ chapter gives us some inte- 
resting representations of old combats also; and 
there is one (p. 161) in which two knights in 
complete armour are railed in, in the middle of 
a field, to do their worst at one another, the 
general arrangement of which seems curiously 
similar to what the papers tell us of a modern 
prize fight; only this was a combat to be decided 
by ‘“‘the judgment of God,” as indicated by an 
angel flying overhead unfolding a scroll. 

The culmination of the military history of the 
Middle Ages, however, is in the foundation of the 
great orders of knighthood, one of the most 
remarkable and romantic institutions, perhaps, 
which the world has seen, and which in its first 





idea at least was heroic in the extreme, though 
unfortunately too soon exemplifying the inherent 
imperfection of human institutions. Of the 
influence of these bands of military ecclesiastics, 
as they might be termed, upon certain forms of 
architecture, we have interesting proofs and 
remnants in our own country, one or two of the 
highest architectural interest. Of the fortress of 
the Knights Hospitallers in Syria, as restored, & 
view is given, which we reproduce; if possessing 
but little architectural interest, it is a significant 
indication of the power and resources of the order 
that they should have erected so large a fortress 
in a foreign land where they went for a temporary 
object only. The specimens of embroidered 
gloves which we give are from the illustrations 
to the same chapter, and were worn by the king 
of France as head of the order of the Holy Spirit, 
before referred to, which consisted of a body of 100 
knights, se!ected from the most eminent ranks, 
and specially presided over by the monarch. 

The orders of knighthood in the military pro- 
fession are the counterpart of the religious 
orders of ecclesiastics of the Middle Ages. In 
sketching the history of the latter, M. Lacroix 
remarks upon, though he does yot much 
emphasise, the contrast between the origin of 
the two institutions; the conventual theory of 
retirement from the world and of self-mortifica- 
tion having commenced not, like the knightly 
orders, in a banding together of many for a 
common purpose, but in the self-appointed 





Silver-gilt Cruet, showing its different sides 


: on one side the head of Christ, with a nimbus; and on the other 


that of St. Peter, First or second century, 


seclusion and devotion of individuals, who thus 
became types for imitation and emulation. In 
connexion with this portion of the subject is 
introduced the very interesting engraving of a 
statuette of the third century, of St. Anthony, 
which we give. In spite of the want of propor- 
tion, there is a good deal of character in this 
comparatively rude figure, which serves to 
illustrate the state both of religious thought and 
of sculptural art at the time. In regard to the 
latter point, we cannot but observe here that all 
trace of classic feeling has departed, though this 
feeling was up to a considerable period after the 
Christian era so strangely blended with the new 
and, as we may term it, moral spirit of Christian 
art. In regard to works of ornamental art, such 
as it was, we see this classic spirit still existent 
in the cruet from the Vatican Museum, of which 
we also give the engraving, and which in form 
and in ite flat delicately-relieved ornament is 
almost purely classic in general design, and on 
the rim a rough version of the Greek anthemion 
finds place. It is interesting to compare this 
piece of pre-Medigval church furniture with the 
curious perforated hand-bell of the twelfth 
century, and which in feeling and execu- 
tion is as absolutely typical of Medieval art 
as anything could be; yet even here we 
see, in the flowers of the lower part 
of the bell, the anthemion still distinctly 


traceable, not yet lost in the free foliated orna- 
ment of the fall Medisval period. Few orna- 
mental details have shown such enduring vitality 
as the anthemion, which seems to blossom anew, 
in the course of ornamental art, over and over 
again. While on the subject of church atensils, 
we may allude to the engraving of the knife 
used for cutting the consecrated bread, which is 
sixteenth-century work, weak enough in design, 
but interesting from the curious fancy of engrav. 
ing devotional sentences, with the music added, 
on the blade; and it is also worth note that the 
Latin sentences are the origin of the most usual 
form of “ grace” before and after meals, trans. 
ferred subsequently from the Holy Office to the 
everyday worship of the family. M. Lacroix’s 
remarks as to the traditional dress of the clergy 
should be of interest at present, as coming from 
an evidently devoted churchman. He observes 
that the priest, when in the exercise of his office, 
was not expected to make any change in his dress. 
“From the fourth to the ninth centary every. 
thing seems to show that his proper costume 
was always white’’; another remainder, by the 
way, from pre-Christian ceremonial. ‘ White 
was not mixed with other tints in the dress of 


five hues admitted by religious symbolism date 





only from the twelfth cen 
variations and embellishments 


-’ Thus the 
costume upon 


the clergy till towards the ninth century; the| W 


which some persons set so much store at t? 
as included in the correct order of the Church 
service, are at best only the restoration of an 
innovation, not any return to primitive custom 
gap oer ilgri tains @ good 
on pilgrimages con a 
deal that is interesting both in matter and illus. 
tration; among others is an engraving of “ A 
Memorial of the Middle Ages, burnt d the 
Bombardment of 8 in 1870,” viz., the 
ancient banner of the city (p. 386), with an 
image of the Madonna, crowned, and with arms 
outstretched, the whole blazoned with armorial 
bearings and symbolical decoration. This isa 
very d design in its way; for the purpose 
for which it was made, it could hardly be more 
impressive and appropriate, and is in the true 
spirit of decorative, as opposed to pictorial, 
design. Into the chapter “ On Heresies” we can 
hardly go; but it furnishes, dpropos of the great 
subject of mart; » an illustration of the 
funereal lamp from the catacombs,—a piece of 
work of the third century, preserved in the 
Vatican Museum, and representing, on the 
handle, the head and arms of a young Christian 
woman, bearing the palm-leaf. There is some. 
thing very touching and beautiful in this silent 
memorial of the strivings and sufferings of a 
long past age, thus preserved for us in so simple 
and commonplace an object. The chapter on 
“ Faneral Ceremonies” gives us an illustration 
which was hardly worth reproducing, but which 
in its ferocious spirit is a singular contrast to the 
last named: it is the carved half- figure 
of a beheaded knight, holding his skull in his 
hands, and with the ominous inscription, “ Une 
heure viendra que tout paiera,”—an hour will 
come that will square everything,—the allusion 
being evidently to the vengeance of the family 
upon the murderer; this is from the Namur 
Museum, and dates from 1562; there is a sinister 
grandeur about it, but it also illustrates fear. 
fally the more than pagan ferocity and resent- 
ment of injuries which characterised society in 
the Renaissance period. 

The book conclades with this chapter on 
faneral ceremonies,—a matter which is also 
attracting unusual attention at present, though 
in a sense rather different from what the author 
of the book before us would comtemplate. M. 
Lacroix is a devout Catholic; a point in regard 
to which we have assuredly no quarrel with him, 
save in reference to one influence which his 
sympathies have exercised upon his in general 
valuable work; and in England it would pro. 
bably cause amusement rather than any other 
feeling, were not the subject so painful, to find 
that the chapter headed “The Inquisition” is 
illustrated entirely by woodcuts representing the 
tortures inflicted by Huguenots upon the devout 
Catholics of France. That there is more to be 
said on that side of this miserable section of 
history than is generally admitted by Protestant 
writers, we are of course fully aware ; but we fear 
M. Lacroix will scarcely find it possible to square 
accounts in this way. Suffice it: this book 
should be found in all our public libraries. 








LECTURES ON TOOLS. 
SOCIETY OF ARTs. 


Tae second course of Cantor Lectures, now 

in course of delivery, is by the Rev. Arthur 
Rigg, M.A., on “The Material, Construction, 
Form, and Principles of Tools and Contrivances 
used in Handicraft.” 
The lecture on Monday last was on “ Hammers 
and Mallets.” The remaining lectures will be 
delivered as follows:—Monday, 22nd February, 
“ Hammers and Mallets” (continued) ; Monday, 
lst March, “Picks, Axes, Adzes, Chisels” ; 
Monday, 8th March, “ Planes, Knives, Shears, 
Saws’; and Monday, 15th March, “ Saws and 
Dove.tailing Tools.” 

Members can each introduce a friend to the 
Cantor Lecture. The lectures are fully illustrated 


by photographs and drawings. 
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alteration, at a cost of 700l., was on 
the 9th inst. The principal improvement is the 
enlargement of the church, which will afford 
accommodation to seventy persons. 
The tower is being raised at the of Mr. 
- Hancocks, of Wolverley, and will 
be added to it. The work has been carried out 
from the plans of Mr. J. T. Meredith, architect, 
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Fortress of the Knights Hospitallers, in Syria, taken from the Kurds by the Franks about the year 1125, 
and rebuilt in 1202, As restored. 





Romanesque perforated Handbell, representing the symbols of the four Evangelists, Twelfth century. 
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MEDIZVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
ART. 











Knife with which the consecrated bread was cut, 
On the blade may be read, on one side, a prayer 
for a blessing on the food; on the other, a 
thanksg‘ving: both with music, Sixteenth 
centary. 














Stone statuette of St. Anthony,—third cen‘ur 7, —show ng 
what the holy doctors thought of the greut anchorite of 
Egypt. He is treading under foot the devil. The closed 
book is to show that he learned the Scriptures, without 
study, by hearing them read. The bell signifies the 
power of driving away the evil spirit, 
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WAREHOUSES IN GOSWELL-ROAD. 


THEse premises form the front portion of a 
block of warehouse buildi now being erected 
on a plot of land having tages in Goswell- 
road and Sycamore-street. Hach warehouse has 
a basement and four stories over, with a frontage 
of 20 ft. by a depth of 50 ft. The rear block is 
planned for four warehouses of a similar de- 
scription. The fronts are of an exceedingly 
simple character; the ground stories having two 
entrances—one leading direct to the staircase, 
so that the upper stories can be let separately. 
The upper floors have loophole frames and jibs, 
for the removal and entry of goods. 

The ground-floor piers and caps, with lintels 
and cornice over, are of Bath stone; the remainder 
of the building is faced with white bricks re- 
lieved with red brick bands and arches, stone 
being used for the window lintels, and the copings 
of gable and eaves cornice. 

The whole of the buildings, together with a 
stone-fronted warehouse but a short distance 
away in Old-street, are being erected as a specu- 
lation by the proprietor, Mr. George Day, con- 
tractor, of Clerkenwell, who is himself executing 
the work. 

The buildings have been designed by Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe, architect, who has endeavoured 
to give such individuality and picturesqueness 
of outline as the simple requiremerts of the 
buildings would allow. 








EDINBURGH THEATRE AND PROPOSED 
NEW ONE. 


We have already mentioned the destruction 
of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, by fire. It 
has not been definitely ascertained what was the 
cause of this catastrophe, but it is supposed to 
have been produced by an escape of gas. This is 
the third theatre upon the same site which has 
met a similar fate. The late building was 
erected in 1855, from plans prepared by Mr. D. 
MacGibbon. The principal fagade, towards 
Broughton-street, alone had any pretentions to 
architectural merit, and it was a not very hap- 
pily-proportioned example of the Italian style. 
The means of entrance and exit were, moreover, 
very defective, owing, probably, to the circum. 
scribed nature of the site; but the auditorium 
was a very pleasing and elegant specimen of its 
class. 

All the costly stage machinery is gone; the 
decorated proscenium, the crystal chandeliers of 
the anditorium, and the drop-scene by Telbin, 
are reduced to ashes; the actors have lost 
their wardrobes, the orchestra their instru. 
ments, the his manuscripts, and 
the spirited lessee about 3,000/., as we un- 
derstand. The building was insured in the 
Phosnix, to the extent of 12,000I., irrespective of 
stage fittings; and Mr. Wyndham, for his share 
of stage appointments (irrespective of costumes) 
to the extent of 4,0001. Had this fire occurred 
during the period of performance, as it most 
fortanately did not, the loss of life would have 
been fearful. 

The theatre is situated at the head of Leith 
Walk, and occupies a considerable site fronting 
Broughton-street and Little King-street. It is 
thickly environed with densely-populated build- 
ings (chiefly occupied by the working classes). 
What is more, it in proximity 
to the Roman Catholic Chapel of St. Mary, 
which has thus three times narrowly escaped 
total destruction. During the great conflagra- 
=~ of 1865, a portion of the north wall of the 
theatre crashed through the v of the 
with the loss of several Ary it ee 
remember, while engaged in the process of res. 
cuing one of these men, that Mr. Lorrimer, the 
Dean of Guild, and four other unfortunate men, 
lost their lives by being also buried in the fall- 
ing masonry. Again, it occupies an equally 
dangerous posi 
Presbyterian Church in St. James-street ; and, 
finally, the Episcopal 
York-place, stands within 200 yards of this spot. 
Given the conditions, a high wind and 
& scarcity of water (by no means uncommon 
circumstances in Edinburgh), who shall 
— the safety of this building among the 
res 
oo immediately occurs here, then 

is altogether a most inappropriate site 
for a theatre? The question of site with re- 
spect to a theatre is of vital importance; and 
we are to observe that the Edinburg’ 
municipal authorities have at length 
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alive to it. Our own opinion i 
theatre should always be an isolated building. 
As to the construction of the Edinburg 

Theatre, some usefal lessons may be gathered. 
It was, as we have mentioned, for the second time 
burned to the ground in the year 1865. But in 
little more than six months after this disaster, a 
new building was erected from plans prepared 
by Mr. David M‘Gibbon, architect. It is worth 
while tonote that previously to the opening of this 
theatre for public performances Mr. Adam 
Beattie and the late Dean of Guild Shennan, 


was sufficient in all respects,” adding 
fire, should fire occur, and the 


for preventing the spread of fire consisted of an 


iron revolving screen similar to that which we 


have seen at the Paris Exhibition, made specially 
by Mesars. Clark, of London, and hung at the pro- 


scenium, to be worked by hydraulic power. As 


an additional precaution, there was placed im. 


containing 2,000 gallons of water. Hose was 
always attached to pipes connected with the 
cistern, ready in case of an emergency, but on 


of bringing the apparatus to the test of actual 


boxes and galleries were broken and twisted, the 
connecting rods bent like slender wire, and the 
whole embedded in a chaos of rubbish. The 
fireproof iron curtain, which separated the stage 
from the proscenium, and of which so much was 
expected in such a contingency, was, to quote 
the pithy expression of the reporters, “ crampled 
up like brown paper.” The iron beam which 
supported this screen was removed next day by 
order of the fire-master, and the tottering walls 
alone remain a witness of our modern system of 
combined stone and iron construction. 

So far as we have been able to learn, the origin 


explosion of some kind there must have been, 


for the generation of the oxygen and h 


atock bei 
St. Mary’s Church, and never within the theatre. 


this house that, for several years past projects 
have been mooted for the construction of a new 
theatre upon an entirely new site, and at the 

t moment a model and plans are being 
exhibited fora new theatre and winter garden 
upon the vacant ground in Castle-terrace, 
between Cornwall and Cambridge streets. The 
designs for the exterior have been prepared by 
Councillor Gowans, and while harmonising with 
the part of Castle-terrace designed by that 
gentleman, show less of that eccentricity of 
detail which characterises his work than in 
former cases. The principal fagade towards the 
east extends to the length of 300 ft., in the 
centre of which the theatre is shown occupying 
a third of the frontage. The south wing has a 
frontage of 100 ft., and extends backwards 
along Cornwall.street 156 ft. The north wing 


The west side is blocked in by the backs of the 
houses forming the east side of Grindly-street, 
and is therefore not treated architecturally. 










Theatre 

that “the apparatus for preventing the spread of 
means of exit, are 
of the most satisfactory kind.” The theatre 
was seated for 2,591 persons. The apparatus 






































mediately above the stage a cistern capable of 


the day of the fire as usual there was no chance 


trial. The great heat evaporated the 2,000 gallons 
of water, and the tank burst about four o’clock 
with a loud report, heard above the roar of the 
fire. 


The next day the interior presented a scene of 
desolation and destruction, such as those alone 
who remember similar disasters can adequately | the 
realise. The iron pillars which supported the 


of the fire remains, as yet, unexplained. An 


but whether this took place in the gas-room or 
in some other part of the stage there is no 
evidence forthcoming to show. The gas.room, 
it may be mentioned, is fitted up with apparatus 


he ox ydrogen 

gas —— for the may ge so much relied 
upon by stage managers for the brilliancy of 
their effects. In this room, however, there were 
never more than very small quantities of the 
chemical substances required, any vitriol in 
being invariably kept in the lane adjoining 


So very defective were the arrangements of 





cast iron, are very easily made. 





is well known. Ajarched producing an effect of breadth and 


which communicates with the lower vestibule of 
the dress circle, as well as with the vestibule of 
the pit and stalls. 

The staircases from the lower vestibule lead 
to an upper one, 45 ft. by 35 ft., communicating 
with a corridor giving access to the dress-circle 
and boxes, which are dn the same level as the 
principal floor of the winter gardens, in the 
southern portion of which a cape is provided. 
The entrance to the gallery is from Cornwall- 
street, and ample means of entrance and exit are 
provided to all parts of the house. The stage 
has an area of 120 ft., and is furnished with 
double docks. The pitand stalls areso arranged 
as to suit promenade concerts as well as the 
opera. The amphitheatre is divided into two 
portions, that in the front containing two rows 
of seats, and that at the back four rows, each 
having separate entrances. 

Three thousand spectators can be accom- 
modated, but the size can be reduced by shutting 
off a portion of the pit and amphitheatre. 

The concert-room has an area of 15,000 ft., 
and is 40 ft. in height. 

In the towers there are immense water.tanks, 
by which the whole area could be flooded, and 
ments generally are such that in case 
of fire the risk to an audience would be redaced 
to a minimum ;—at least in theory. 








THE SAND BLAST FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PURPOSES. 

It is very interesting to watch the progress of 
an idea. Years ago we had to tell our readers 
of the notion then broached that a jet of sand 
propelled at a high velocity by a steam or air 
blast might be used for cutting stone and for 
producing ornamental carving on stone and en- 
graved patterns on glass and other materiale. 
Afterwards we had to describe the process as in 
operation experimentally, and now we see it en- 
graving lamp-globes at the rate of a gross an 
hour, and supplying 200,000 grave-stones to be 

in America to the memory of those who 
fell in the civil war! Mr. W. E. Newton read a 
paper on the subject at the Society of Arts last 
week, some portions of which we print :— 

This new process in the arts is based upon the 
fact that when grains of sharp sand are driven 
with a high velocity against a hard surface, such 
as glass, stone, slate, marble, wood, or iron, the 
surface is cut away more or less rapidly. The 
greater the pressure of the steam or air which 
produces the jet, the higher is the velocity im- 
parted to the grains of sand, and the more 
rapid and powerful their cutting effect upon the 
surface exposed to their action. When driven at 
a high velocity the impact of the grains of sand 
will cut substances much harder than themselves. 
Corundam can thus be cut with quartz sand, and 
quartz rock can be cut by small lead shot. The 
hardest steel, chilled cast iron, or other metal 
can also be cut by astream of quartz sand. The 
action of sand driven at a high velocity on the 
hard surface of glass, wood, stone, or slate, is 
very rapid; and if a sheet of plain polished glass 
be subjected to the sand-blast it will be quickly 
depolished or ground, bat if a portion of its sur. 
face be protected by covering it with some soft 
or elastic substance, such as india-rubber, paper, 
or other suitable material (cut to any particular 
pattern or device), all those parts so covered 
will remain intact, while the exposed surface 
will be or cut away by the impact of the 
sand. By means of stencil plates, letters or de- 

can be engraved apon stone, slate, and 

r hard substances; also by varying the shape, 
number, and direction of the jets of sand, and 
traversing them over the work, cuts or holes can 
be made of any shape or size. For ornamenting 
stone, marble, slate, granite, or wood, iron tem. 
plates made of the required pattern are used to 
the stone or other material from the 


action of the sand at all such parts as are not to 


be cut away. These templates, which are of 
The process 
is to draw or transfer the pattern (either 


in pencil or ink) on to the surface of a piece of 
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wood of proper thickness, and then to cut out 
the design with afret saw. The wooden pattern 
thus made is used to produce a mould for an 
iron casting in the ordinary manner. An iron 
template formed in this manner, and about 
3-16ths of an inch thick, may be used 100 times 
to produce the same pattern on stone of moderate 
hardness. If made of malleable iron, the tem- 
plate will last about four times as long. It will 
be evident from the above explanation that 
almost any design an architect may make (how- 
ever elaborate it may be) can be cut in flat- 
relief in stone, marble, slate, or wood. The 
peculiar feature of the sand-blast process which 
distinguishes it from the other methods of 
cutting and grinding is, that each grain of 
sand acts by its own velocity and momen- 
tam, like a bullet or projectile, and pul- 
verises or indents the object it strikes. In 
consequence of this peculiarity of its action, 
some substances (which, though comparatively 
soft, are also tough or elastic, and cannot, 
therefore, be pulverised by a blow, such 
as copper, lead, paper, wood, or india-rubber), 
are less rapidly cut and ground by the sand- 
blast (particularly at moderate velocities) than 
much harder substances of a brittle nature, 
such as stone, glass, or porcelain. A peculiar 
advantage of the sand-blast is that its action 
takes place with equal effect upon irregular 
surfaces, and therefore recesses hardly accessible 
to ordinary methods of working can be cut. 
Steam is generally found most convenient for 
the impelling blast, particularly for high velo. 
cities, as when operating on stone or marble, 
but in some cases air is preferable. Steam of 
all pressures has been used up to 400 lb. per 
square inch, and its efficiency has been found to 
increase with the pressure. Thesand is fed into 
a fannel, which is connected by a flexible pipe 
with an iron or steel tube of any convenient 
length, and of about 1-6th in. bore. This sand 
tube is secured exactly in the centre of a brass 
casing, which forms the steam chamber. The 
annular space between the two tubes is closed 
steam-tight at the back end; and at the front 
end or orifice the casing is shaped with a tubular 
neck, and brought to the same length as the 
sand-tube. The neck of the casing is bored out 
toa diameter of 4 in. to 4 in. for a length of about 
jin. from its end. For about } in. in length 
from the end, the sand.tube is reduced to 0°23 in. 
external diameter, so as to leave a uniform 
anvular opening of 0015 in. in width, extending 
backwards for a length of about 4 in., and then 
enlarging gradually to the fall diameter of the 
casing. This annular passage forms the opening 
through which the steam-blast issues. The casing 
or steam chamber is connected with the boiler by 
a flexible pipe, so as to allow of the jet appa- 
ratus,being turned and moved in any direction. 
A tube, called the nozzle.tube or gun, about 
4 in. bore and 6 in. long, made of wrought iron, 
steel, or chilled cast iron, is fastened on the neck 
of the casing by means of aset-screw. The end 
of the sand tube is accurately adjusted and fixed 
in the centre of the steam aperture, so that the 
annular opening is everywhere of the same 
width all round. 

For cutting a design upon glass, the covering 
stencil plate must be of a strength and durability 
proportioned to the thickness to be cut away. 
Toughness and elasticity and the absence of 
brittleness appear to be the qualities needed for 
resisting the cutting action of the sand. India. 
rubber (particularly when vulcanised) possesses 
the desired properties in an eminent degree ; 
parchment and parchment-paper also possess 
considerable durability. Stencil plates made of 
paper or thread are rendered more durable by 
covering them with a tough or elastic varnish. 
A design can either be drawn on the glass with 
a composition applied by a brush, or the glass 
can be covered all over with a preparation of 
gelatine or glue, and the design cut through the 
protecting coat when dry, so as to expose certain 
parte of the action of the sand-blast. A layer of 
wax resists a sand-blast having a pressure of 
up to 5 in. or 6 in. of water. A film of bichro- 
matised gelatine produced by photographic pro- 
cesses is capable of resisting the action of a blast 
of the same fine sand, during a sufficient time to 
allow of the exposed portions of the glass being 
cut or engraved by the sand-blast; and phéto. 
graphic pictures have been engraved by this 
means. The finer the sand used and the lower 
the pressure of the blast, the finer is the grain 
of the depolished surface, and the weaker and 
more delicate may be the texture of the covering 
substance used to produce the design. Any of 
the processes by which a design can be prodaced 
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or transferred in ‘a sufficiently tough medium 
may be used to!prepare a surface for being 
engraved by the sand-blast. Many natural 
objects, such as plants, leaves, &c., which can 
be fastened flat upon a surface, offer sufficient 
resistance to a blast of fine sand to admit of 
their outline being thus engraved. When wood 
is subjected to a sand-blast of moderate velocity, 
the softer and more brittle portions are more 
rapidly and deeply cut away than the others, 
and the grain of the wood and the hard lines and 
knots are thus brought out in relief. When the 
sand-blast at a moderate velocity is directed 
upon a metallic surface it removes but little of 
the metal, but the grains of sand make innume- 
rable small indentations in the surface, and pro- 
duce a frosted or deadened appearance; and by 
means of stencil plates any design can thus be 
engraved on metallic surfaces. It will be evident 
from the above explanation that a special pecu- 
liarity of the process is, that not only can many 
kinds of work which are ordinarily done by hand 
be produced by it automatically, and at a very, 
trifling ccet, but other things can also be done 
which cannot otherwise be produced at all at any- 
thing like a reasonable cost. As an example of 
this kind, inscriptions can be cut in granite with 
raised polished letters; the cost of this by hand 
work would be very great, but it is done by 
the sand-blast process with great facility and 
expedition. The mode of executing this work 
is by first polishing the surface of the stone, and 
then cementing upon it metal letters forming 
the intended inscription, and subjecting the 
whole to the sand-blast ; the surface of the stone 
is by that means cut away uniformly wherever 
it is not protected by the metal letters ; and on 
removing the metal templates the inscription 
will be left in relief, with letters polished on the 
face and finished with fine sharp edges. The 
operation is effected with a single steam jet 
moved backwards and forwards over the work at 
the rate of about 20 ft. per minute, and the stone 
is traversed slowly at the same time in a trans- 
verse direction, until the jet has passed once 
over the surface; the cutting of a specimen 
shown, 10 in. equare and 3-17ths in. depth of 
cut, required only eight minutes with a pressure 
of 60 lb. steam, and it was done with the steam 
jet exhibited with § in. bore of tube. A pierced 
ornamental marble panel exhibited was cut at 
two operations by placing a thin iron template 
on one face of the marble, and sinking the pat- 
tern half through its thickness by means of the 
sand-blast ; the marble was then turned over, 
and the template fitted upon the other face 
exactly corresponding in position with the first 
side, and then subjected to the sand-blast until 
cut completely through. A perforated design is 
thus formed, having the edges all regularly 
chamfered from each face, on account of the 
tapering form of the holes cut by the sand-blast. 
A specimen of marble shown, about halfa square 
foot area and } in. thick, was completed in thirty 
minutes with a steam jet of 50 lb. pressure, and 
@ similar specimen cut in sandstone was com. 
pleted in only ten minutes. 





TWO SIDES TO THE MUSEUM QUESTION. 


Sir,—Nothing more completely exhibits the 
weakness of a country, in any special direction, 
than its tendency to imitate foreigners in that 
direction. In maritime affairs, engineering, or 
cotton-spinning, we never dream of imitating 
other nations. But in military affairs and art, 
we have for years been exhorted to imitate 
France; and when French military organisation 
broke down, to imitate Germany. Our clamorous 
advisers never seem to be aware that those who 
are content to follow will surely remain behind, 
and that in order to be successful, and to the 
“fore,” we must be original, or at all events 
rational in our proceedings. We must not go in 
for endless museums, on the mere fact that our 
foreign neighbours are partial to them, or if we 
will insist on following an already beaten track, 
let us at least choose that pursued by Greece 
and Italy, from whom we derive our perfect 
models of art. We should consider our conati- 
tution as a nation, our national idiosyncrasies. 
We have always succeeded best when we have 
pursued an independent course, as we have in 
maritime affairs, science, and the drama ;‘and, as 
we hold, we ought to endeavour to do, not only 
in military organisation, but the organisation of 
education, general and artistic. The proposal 
to establish a multitude of museums would, if 
carried out, lead to an extravagant expenditure 








of public money. 


The public must be put upon its guard lest 
it be carried away by this furore. The museum 
fever is catching, and even thinkers, in the faces 
of the physicians, Evidence and Fact, are liable 
to the seizure. For instance, we find in an 
article in the Times, on a Museum of Inventions, 
the following passage :— 

“ Seeing that the immense wealth and aston. 
ishing development of the resources of this 
country during the last hundred years are due, 
first perhaps, to coal-mines and other natural 
advantages, but next to the genius for scientific 
invention, for which we are famous throughout 
the world, and which has enabled us to carry as 
many different branches of industry to marvel. 
lous perfection, one might naturally expect that 
the Patent Museum of London would be a great 
and renowned institution, one of the principal 
attractions of the metropolis, and without a rival 
in any other capital.” 

Now the writer, in the foregoing paragraph, 
clearly demonstrates that a museum of inven- 
tions is not essential to the development of the 
mechanical genius of the nation, for according to 
his own showing England has attained to the 
foremost rank in mechanical invention without 
possessing more than a shadow of such an insti- 
tution, and that too, only quite recently. The 
educational importance of a museum of inven. 
tions is, therefore, a non sequitur to his facte. 
And I hope to show that we onght naturally to 
expect, not as the writer in the Times does, that 
the order of things in London and Paris should 
be reversed, but just as it is, or in fact that our 
patent museum should be “cramped, chaotic, 
miserable,” whilst the Arts et Métiers should be 
“a complete public institution ’’—“ in short, an 
admirable school of practical and technical in- 
struction.” 

That we ought reasonably to expect things to 
be, relatively, just as they are in London and 
Paris, and not as the advocates of museums 
think they should be, is explained by the two 
following principles of political economy. 

1. That the intellectual development is not in 
direct proportion to the amount of educational 
appliances brought to bear upon it. 

2. That the most direct and economical way of 
developing the human powers is to make it 
worth men’s while to exercise them. 

Tender the intellect too much assistance and 
you destroy its native powers,—its self-helpful- 
ness, its energy, its independence. In confirma. 
tion of this truth we need but refer to the fact 
that Italy, the very museum of Europe, a 
museum filled with the most glorious examples 
of art beyond the power of this or any other 
country by investment to obtain, has not pre. 
vented the Italians, with all their veneration and 
natural capacity for art, from sinking into 
artistic nothingness. With all these splendid 
possessions the fine arts have been at a stand- 
still in Italy during a period as long as that in 
which they were founded and built up, without 
museums be it remembered, by the only vital 
and direct process of developing them, viz., the 
continuous employment of painters, sculptors, 
and architects on great public and national 
works. The possession of abundant art-treasures, 
then, is by no means the important element it is 
commonly supposed to be in the development of 
art. Ask any of the great European artists 
whether they owe their positions to copying in 
galleries and museums, or by a direct and inde- 
pendent study of nature? We know that their 
answers would be, without exception “by the 
latter.’ The art and art- manufactures of 
Greece, Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands were 
not the results of studying in museums but of a 
public recognition of the value of art, and not 
merely a theoretical recognition, but a consistent 
and continuous demand on the powers of the 
artist. Museums and national galleries are quite 
modern institutions, and innovations on the 
ancient and direct educational methods of the 
great schools. They are luxuries, not utilities, 
for it is shown that the highest rank in 
mechanical invention has been attained by a 
nation which does not possess an “Arta et 
Métiers,” and in the fine arts by peoples having 
no national galleries. Shallwe then in the face 
of these facts endeavour to encumber England 
with a multitude of such institutions? Shall 
we still persist in erroneously imagining that we 
can educate the people by such means? Shall 
we still persist in endowing institutions, bricks 
and mortar, and curators instead of intellect ? 

Museums and picture-galleries are doubt. 
less the delights of amateur mechanics 
and amateur artists, and of those who have 
nothing in particular to do, or who want some. 
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thing to see. But to the general public they 
are lounges, and are scarcely t to be 
agreeable ones unless they are provided with the 
extremely educational “refreshment buffet.” 
Without prospect of reward, at this goal, we 
might, we fear, offer in vain to play the cicerone 
through miles of canvasses, marbles, or of hetero- 
geneous curiosities, to our gaping country 
cousins. There is no objection to museums and 
galleries within certain narrow and well-defined 
limits, either for the sake of lounging in ourselves, 
or for disposing of our visitors for several days 
in succession, but let us have no more rhodo. 
montade about their educational importance. 

I have no objection to a National Museum 
or two of curiosities and rarities at our great 
centres. But shall we waste our money in estab- 
lishing a little British Museum, a li National 
Gallery, a little College of Surgeons, a little 
Museum of Inventions, a little South Kensin > 
&c., in every important town in the kingdom ? 
Where should we be able to draw the line? 
Special museums are of great, I may say of 
most use, when attached to special oO 
instruction, —special colleges, for here they afford 
illustrations, or are aids to explanation. The 
Royal Academy and the National Gallery, if the 
latter were of the great importance to modern 
art it is by many people supposed to be, ought to 
be still as they formerly were, yoked together. 
Bat it was thought advisable to sever that con- 
nexion, though, seeing that some of our teachers 
were raving about the importance of the old 
masters to students, the act did not appear to be 
avery consistent one. When the bringing of 
museums to everybody’s door is contemplated, 
we should not forget the constitution of the 
human nature we desire to benefit, and that there 
would be no yearning, no enthusiasm, no instruc- 
tive pilgrimages, if the Meccas of men’s desires 
were at their own thresholds. It was with this 
consideration, perhaps, that the Royal Academy 
and National Gallery were severed, and that the 
Science and Art Department was established at 
Brompton ? 

In a recent article in the Builder, “ By whom 
are Inventions Made?” the writer’s facts support 
the view that separation and unfamiliarity with 
special forms of manufacture stimulate invention, 
furnishing yet another argument against the esta- 
blishment of museums, and the policy of exhibit- 
ing everything to everybody. This writer ably 
shows that “the great substantive inventions 
were made by persons unconnected with the 
manufacture or art to which those inventions 
relate; and we can readily see why this should 
be. The person who has been brought up to 
pursue any particular manufacture has, even be- 
fore he had sufficient knowledge to be able to 
appreciate the merits and the principle of the 

he was taught to follow, been trained 
to the belief that ‘certain ends are to be attained 
by particular means.’ Under such circum. 
stances it is difficult for even a powerful mind 
to break through the trammels which have been 
imposed upon it, and to approach the considera. 





tion of the subject of the particular art with the ap 


same broadness of view, and power of diluting 
and grasping the true principles upon which that 
art is based, as would be @ mind 
devoting itself to the subject for the first time, 
and thus the man untaught and unprejudiced in 
the art is more likely to make a substantive inven- 
tion than is one who has been trained in it from 
his youth.* Improvements of detail such a per- 
son may make; but there, in all probability, 
will be the limit of his inventions.” A museum 
of foreign inventions, applicable to special in. 
industries, might be useful at the centres of these 
iadustries, if the trade guilds would employ 
men to hunt for foreign inventions superior to 
our own, but I very much doubt whether a |very 
extensive building would be required to house 
these, or whether even in this case the record of 
such inventions would not be amply sufficient. 
But the true way of ing art and 
mechanical invention be to let our own 
painters and sculptors make our National 
Gallery, and our best mechanical skill be found 
in those great museums of inventions, the work. 
shops of England. The steam - engine, the 
power-loom, the railway, the electric telegraph, 
&o., do not, as already stated, owe their 
invention to museums. The things that 
are to come will, as the great which have 
preceded them, come out of that prolific and 
constructive fount, the ly - constituted 
intellect. You cannot, by any educational 


nt im vement in the manufacture of glass has 
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forcing whatever, raise that order of mind 
which is of most service to a State, and which 
always procures for itself if not easily, by hook 
or by crook, the mental food it requires. We 
have of late become blind to the importance of 
the “‘ ingenium,” and erroneously fancy that the 
“labor,” with mechanical appliances, will effect 
everything. This is a fatal error which must be 
promptly corrected. We must henceforth give 
more heed to the “‘ingenium” wherever that 
may hail from, and no longer stifle England 

er the bolster of mediocrity. Let us take 
care of our geniuses, our men of large 
powers; other men can better take care of them- 
selves. This is the way for a nation to become 
progressive, victorious in all departments; in 
art, literature, science, and manufacture. 

Of late we appear to have been trying our 
hardest how not to effect reforms. Our two 
universities elect amateurs to teach them art; 
South Kensington cries ont for more museums; 
and when it gets them, and the world is not 
entirely righted, still cries, ‘More mnseums!” 





f | It is proposed to do away with the patent laws 


and to deprive inventors of the profits of their 
inventions, — of their own, — painters languish 
whilst dilettanti wrangle over and prevent the 
decoration of St. Paul's. Thus amateur incom- 
petence and meddling are everywhere marring 
the reputation of England where most people 
know too much of everything and not enough of 
anything. Cuag_es Burton. 








BUILDING FOR HEARTS OF OAK 
BENEFIT SOCIETY. 


Tuts flourishing society has removed to the 
freehold premises which it has purchased in 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. The building, 
which stands on the site of Percy Chapel, was 
recently erected by Messrs. Chamen & Sons, for 
their own use, and having come into the market 
on the death of Mr. Chamen, sen., the societ 
became the purchaser for the sum of 12,5001. 
A farther outlay of over 5,000/. has been in- 
curred in preparing the premises for the special 
business to which they are devoted. The en- 
trance in Charlotte-street gives access to the 
pay-office, an extensive chamber paved with 
encaustic tiles, and the most striking feature of 
which is a horse-shoe counter, the inner side 
affording room for an ample staff of cashiers, 
while the outer area will accommodate with ease 
the crowds of contributors who may be expected 
to assemble at busy seasons. Beyond this are 
the general offices, and specially noticeable is 
the lofty and capacious central room affordin 
accommodation for about fifty clerks. In the 
rear is the large committee-room, a chamber 
42 ft. by 26 ft., surrounded by pilasters and 
entablature, with a handsome roof, designed by 
the society’s architect, Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, 
whose plans have been carried out by the con- 
tractor, Mr. 8. Simpson, of Tottenham-court- 
road. Among the other arrangements that 
might be named are a warming and ventilating 

paratus, by Messrs. Stuart & Smith, of Shef- 
field, a fire and thief proof room, and a pair of 
large lifts, by Messrs. Lawrence, Brothers, which 
during the day do duty as bookcases, and which 
at night, by cleverly-contrived machinery, sink 
noiselessly with their load of ledgers aud cash. 
books into the safe keeping of the strong-room 
— Mr. E. Thurbon was the clerk of the 
wor 








CO-OPERATION IN EMIGRATION. 
Sir,—A few weeks since some articles and 
letters appeared in the Builder upon co-operation 
amongst emigrants. I now beg to inform such 
of your numerous readers as may feel interested 
in the subject, that an office has been opened at 


110, London Wall, E.C., for the purpose of carry- | ¢, 


ing out the proposal of “A Lover of Progress,” 
and as soon as a sufficient number of members 


ustralian Colonies. A small regis- 
tration fee only is demanded in this country, as 
will be seen in your advertising colamns, but 
mechanics must give a satisfactory 
being able to pay a balance of 241. 10s. on 
arrival, clerks and such as have hitherto 
been unacoustomed to manual labour will have 
to satisfy the Company that they will be pre- 
to invest 1007. on arrival. A 

of the capital has been already promised, and it 
is desired that as many mechanics as possible 
may be secured before the list is closed. 
Samvet Harwar, Seo. pro tem. 
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“ ASHES TO ASHES.” 


Siz,—In my letter in the Builder, of the 23rd 
of January, I attempted to prove that cremation 
is the mode of resolving human remains most 
conducive to the commonweal of Nature; that 
cremation is, in fact, pre-eminently Nature’s mode 
of resolving theentire material world. I might have 
gone a atep further, and proved that all chemical 
action is cremation,—is so many different modes 
of combustion. Every mode of resolving matter 
is only therefore a quicker or slower form of 
cremation. Without heat, Nature would be ata 
stand-still: consequently, as administrators of 
Nature’s laws, we have to choose that process 
of cremation which is the best,—is the least 
noxious to all the interests concerned. 

Since writing my letter of the 23rd ult., I 
have obtained which set the state of things 
resulting from our present mode of sepulture in 
its most appalling light. The registered deaths 
in the United Kingdom for 1874 were 699,747. 
Taking this as a rough annual death-rate for 
Great Britain, and allowing ten years for the 
complete resolation of the body on our present 
system of interment,—a period, it is believed, 
considerably within the mark,—we have in the 
United Kingdom nearly seven millions of dead 
bodies lying in various stages of decomposition, 
giving off their noxious exhalations by percola- 
tion to the air, and sending down contaminating 
matters to our springs. These, however, are 
not the only injurious results of the present 
system of sepulture, for the elements of 7,000,000 
human beings which are necessary to the build- 
ing up of the new race are imprisoned, with- 
held, in the earth, and denied free circulation 
and appropriation. 

Calculating for London alone, there were, in 
1872, 76,634 deaths; there are, therefore, at a 
rough estimate, nearly a million of bodies fester- 
ing in its neighbourhood, and without mention- 
ing the carcasses of animals also interred, and in 


Y | various states of decomposition. So little thought 


has been bestowed upon this matter that our 
cemeteries are for the most part established on 
clayey soils, and bodies interred in them are 
locked up in these clay vaults, which allow no 
egress to the dissolving elements, neither escape 
of gas by ion into the atmosphere, nor 
the filtration of poisonous matter into the springs 
beneath. These graves are, therefore, nothing 
more nor less than cesspools of human remains, 
which only give forth their noxious vapours 
when broken into for some fresh interment, as 
many a mourner has experienced at his or her 
cost. Bodies buried in sandy soils are resolved 


€ | in some six or seven years. Interments in sandy 


soils, however, are more likely to endanger,—to 
contaminate the purity of our springs. Other 
soils there are, like that of St. Giles’s, which 
actually arrest decomposition, and in some way 
mummify the bodies buried in them. If bodies 
were buried in quick lime, their dissolution would 
be much more oy sod effected ; but this would 
only be a slower form of cremation. Why not 
therefore, and at once, resort to the more direct, 
rapid, and thorough method of cremation, as 
that word is generally understood; thus rapidly 
purifying earth, air, and water, and strengthen. 
ing mer ? 

Mr. Haden, in his letter to the Times, says 
that “it is impossible for Nature to err.’”’ Now, 
whether this be the fact or not, there is one 
axiom of modern science on which we can rely, 
viz., that it is impossible to resolve the chemical 
elements of any substance in any but a natural 
way. The question for discussion, therefore, is 
this,—which is the better mode of resolving 
human remains, with less injury to the living, 
and to promote the commonweal of nature, the 
present system, Mr. Hadenjs proposed plan, or 
cremation ? Having myself considered the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, I unhesitatingly declare 

or cremation. W. C. T. 








Cottage Building Club at Ilkley.—A plot 
of land has been purchased in Leeds-road, 
likley, by trustees, on behalf of a building club, 
for the erection of working-men’s dwellings. It is 


of | claimed that this system of erecting houses 


enables the members, if they are tenants of the 
house, to become their own landlords in the course 
of a short term of years, by monthly payments 
little in excess of the ordinary rent; or, if 
a member lets his house, he will become the 
absolute owner by paying into the hands of the 
treasurer a trifle more than the rent he receives 
from his tenant. . Much depends on the manner in 
which the business of such a club is conducted. 
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WHAT IS “COMMON SENSE 
DRAINAGE ” ? 


Sra,— It looks uncommoely like cheap philanthropy 
on the part of Mr, ex-Alderman Bennett, of Liverpool, to 
offer 1,000/, for the improvement of court-houses in that 
town, on condition that ‘‘ a common-sense system of 
drainage’ is introduced! I apprehend that if he reserves 
to himself the right,—as is most likely,—of adjudicating 
®pon any rival systems which may be submitted, he,—who 
is well known to be a most determined opponent of every 
system of drainage,—will not be satisfied with any one of 
them. The position is somewhat similar to that of the 
Yankee editor out West, who in one of his weekly issues 
. fered a thousand dollars for a story which should make 
his hair stand on end. Ofcourse his readers, to most of 
whom he was —— unknown, supposed in their 
innocence that he wanted a modern sensational story. 
Not so a rival editor, however, who the following 
week announced that the gentleman who made the 
offer was possessed of a head as bald as a bladder 
of lard, which, indeed, was the fact. Of course, under 
those circumstances, the offer was not quite disinge- 
nuous, and I shall have little difficulty in showing that 
Mr. Bennett's offer belongs to the same category. 
Any one who knows Liverpool will be aware that the 
greater part of the town is built on the slope of a hill, 
and is therefore admirably adapted for drainage. The 
low-lying parts about Paradise-street and Whitechapel, 
which, not so very long ago comparatively, was a creek 
of the Mersey, can, by no other means than pumping, be 
effectively drained. This spot is, however, the exception 
to the generally Mier oy re position for a really good 
system of drainage. All that is wanted is that a separate 
system of sewage-drains be provided, distinct from the 
storm-water drains, and that every house be provided 
with a water-closet and supply of water, instead of the 
abominable midden which now prevails, and that the 
accumulated sewage be pumped 9g Are the country, 
for the use of farmers, as at mington, where, 
I hear, wonders are being done by the Earl of Warwick. 
in root crops especially, as much as 84 tons of man old 
wurtzel having been prodaced by a single acre last 
season. That is what I call a common-sense system of 
sewage, but it by no means meets Mr. Bennett's views. 
He objects to drainage altogether. In a letter addressed 
by him a few weeks ago to a gentleman in Salford (where 
aa yet no effective system of drainage has been attempted, 
and where the water committee are putting an embargo 
upon water-closets by charging 1/. per annum per house 
extra where they are adopted, and 10s. per annum where 
a bath is put in use, so much do they value decency and 
personal cleanliness), a copy of which letter I have by 
me, the worth gentleman exposes his true sentiments, 
Spesking of “Dry v. Water Closets,” he says :— 


“I am glad to hear from my friend, Mr. Morrell, that 
you advocate the former, and hope you will succeed in 
preventing the Salford authorities from committing (as 
in Liverpoo)) the fatal mistake of tunnelling their town 
for the purpose of converting the whole substratum into 
a huge cesspool, poisoning the inhabitants from its gases, 
and the waters by percolation. A more successfi lan 
for raising the death-rate it is difficult to conceive. e 
death-rate in Liverpool is now 36 per1,000, A very large per 
centage ofthis I attribute tothe evils arising from the geveral 
use of water-closets. I trust Salford will take the lead in 
substituting the modern dry closet in lieu of the vile open 
cesspool (query midden), which, except the cottage 
water-closet, 1 consider the worst of nuisances in the 
crowded districts of a large town. Water-closets have 
had their day, and however modified and improved, can 
never regain their late sanitary position. The feeling that 
all organic matters ought to be kept out of our drains, 
sewers, and rivers is now predominant. Your Manchester 
neighbour, Dr. Angus Smith, will, I think, render you 
valuable assistance. The underground cesspool he detests. 

(Signed) W, Bennett.” 


Now, Sir, I think it will be palpable to any person who 
understands the subject, that Mr. Bennett in the above 
letter overreaches himself in his statements of fact, and 
at the same time shows a want of knowledge of cause and 
effect. Granted, that Liverpool is not a healthy town, it 
does appear to me that the cause of its unhealthiness lies 
not so much in the drainage from its water-closets, of 
which there are comparatively few in number, but rather 
in the number of horrible middens the town contains, 
places in back-yards where garbage and excreta lie fester- 
ing and rotting for months at atime, in all weathers alike, 
under chamber windows, which dare not be opened for 
fear of the abominably poisonous stench rushing in. 
Another cause of disease, apart from the drainage, is the 
closeness of the courts. The houses are so small and 
packed together that there is not breathing-room, These 
should be entirely removed, and properly constructed 
dwellings, where some light and air could penetrate, sub- 
stituted for them. A very considerable number of the 
lower class of grog-shops might be entirely closed with 
great ees to the pubiic health, and,tI may add, 
meoraleslso. These are causes which tell heavily upon the 
death-rate of Liverpool, and Mr, Bennett is most anjust 
to the very partial use of the water-closet in Liverpool, 
when he charges it with so much mischief. There is 
however, a special danger in drains in Liverpool as at 
Scarborough. Being on a declivity, the gases rise rapidly 
towards the houses, and the drains should in no case be 
permitted to enter, but be —— off and ventilated 
outside by a stand-pipe to the roof in every case. All this 
however is now well understood by men. who have studied 
the subject, and most people are now beginning to see 
that carriage by water is the easiest, cheapest, and most 
i thod of di ing of all focal matters. 

E, Guruss. 
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AN INDIAN LANDSCAPE, 


THERE is something besides arid plains and 
tumble down dwellings to be seen in India, 
according to the following description of a scene 
from a Hill station, written by an officer on 
absence in the Hills :— 

“The valleys below, with their carpets of 
brilliant green, yellow, and red; the rocks, to 
@ certain height, covered with lovely ferns; the 
hill-sides clad with the fir, hill oak, and stately 
deodar ; the everlasting snow topping all, glitter. 
ing in the morning sun, with a background of 


cloudless violet sky. | Would that you could see 
this picture ! 

At sunset the colouring is, indeed, beyond 
description. First of all the scene is viewed in 
brilliant light, gradually the deep valley assumes 
a sombre tone, the hill-sides change from 4 
golden light to warm soft tints that only last 
too short a time ; then the snow, no longer white, 
becomes of a lovely rose colour. The valley is 
now in darkness, and the bill sides are in deep 
shadow, the snow no longer visible, and a deep 
neutral tint miogles and blends with the deep 
shadow’ below, and the star-lit sky above, and 
night reigns supreme. No painter could possibly 
do justice to such a scene; no one, be he ever so 
perfect a master of language, can find words to 
describe, even in a faint way, the glories of snch 
a picture. The morning brightness, the midday 
brilliancy, the evening shades. At times one 
feels as if one could not leave the spot, but must 
remain feasting the eyes by gazing on the star- 
illuminated heavens, till the sun, once more 
rising above the lofty peaks, should cast its 
golden beams upon the upper eternal snow. The 
cold, chilly night air, however, suddenly arouses 
one, and drives one to the tent, there to rumi- 
nate in perfect stillness over the late superb 
landscape.” 








PERSONAL: IMPROVED HOUSES.* 


§1x,—The editor of the Builder must look on 
the present movement in Parliament to legislate 
for house improvement with some degree of 
pride,—I was about to write with “ satisfaction” ; 
and I have no doubt but that you are satisfied 
and gratified that improved legislation should at 
length have come about afterthe years of labour 
you have devoted to the cause. The articles in 
the Builder first directed the attention of the 
late Prince Consort to the subject, the 
model cottages of the Exhibition of 1851 
having been one result. Since this date 
the Builder has not ceased, in season and 
out of season, to reiterate the cry of im. 
proved dwellings for the working classes as the 
first step in true sanitary progress. I as a 
sanitarian, and a reader of the Builder for the last 
thirty years, know and appreciate your untiring 
labours, and I ask that you will permit me to say 
so in the pages of the Builder. A list of your sepa- 
rate publications (including “ A Glance at the 
Homes of the Thousands,” “Town Swamps and 
Social Bridges,” ‘‘ Another Blow for Life,” 
“‘Overcrowding in London,” “ Address on Health”’ 
at the Leeds Congress), and your articles, would 
make a tolerably full catalogue, and I trust 
some day to see your writings on the subject of 
house improvement in a collected form. We 
decorate soldiers, sailors, statesmen, and lawyers, 
and now and then distinguish doctors and 
architects. You, in my opinion, have earned 
distinction in the threefold capacity of architect, 
editor, and author; and I, with the profession 
generally, will feel proud, at no distant date 
I hope, to salute the editor of the Builder with 
some addition to his name. 

Rosert Raw inson, 








LIFE AND DEATH IN ’74, 


Accorpine to the Registrar-General’s quar. 
teriy return, 1,119,469 births and 699,747 deaths 
were registered in the United Kingdom during 
the year 1874. Without any correction for de- 
fective registration in Ireland, the birth-rate was 
34°5, and the death-rate 21°6 per 1,000 persons 
estimated to be living. The excess of births 
over deaths registered was 419,723. This 
natural increase of population, however, was 
diminished by the emigration of 201,482 persons 
of British origin from ports at which emigration 
officers are stationed. In the previous year the 
number of emigrants was 226,133. 

The number of immigrants in the year 1874 
is not yet known; but the Board of Trade 
returns for 1873 show that the number of 
persons landed in this country from passenger. 
vessels was unusually large, viz., 86,416, against 
70,181 in 1872, and 53,827 in 1871. As the 
number of emigrants in 1873, after distributing 
those whose nationality was undistinguished, 
and exclusive of foreigners, was 235,982, and the 
number of immigrants was 86,416, the net loss 
~- co ay ores under this head in 1873 was 

49,566, 





* Some excuse may be necessary for the insertion of 
the following too flattering communication. The esteemed 
eminent writer of it, however, attached his 





name, and called upon us to print this Ider, we eould 
searcely refuse to comply, 


(Fun. 20, 1875. 


In England, 854,297 births and 526,701 deaths 
were registered during 1874. The birth.rate 
was equal to 36:1 and the death-rate to 22°3 per 
1,000 persons living. The birth-rate exceeded 
by 0°7, whereas the death-rate was sligh 
below, the mean rates in the ten 1864.73. 

The 526,701 deaths included 128,728 of infants, 
under one year of age, and 127,278 of persons 
aged sixty zeore and upwards. The rate of 


infant ity, measured by the proportion of 
deaths under one to births, was 151 1,000, 
against 149 both in 1872 and 1873. annual 


rate of mortality among persons aged sixty 
years and upwards was 720 per 1:000 persons 
living at these ages, against 66-7 and 72°3 in the 
two preceding years. 

The Registrar elsewhere remarks,—* Lan- 
cashire still remains remarkable for its high 
mortality. Over Darwen offers an illustration of 
some of its sanitary defects, to which the natives 
appear to be accustomed and reconciled. Im- 
provement would soon be apparent if the same 
admirable skill which has hitherto been ex. 
pended on cotton yarn and other manufactures 
could be devoted everywhere to the production 
of healthy dwellings. Can this country yield 
no leaders in such a beneficent movement ?” 





WHAT IS TRESPASS ? 


Tue law of trespass is one of the most difficult 
to understand, on account of the very undefined 
nature of the injury which may be inflicted, and 
the various ways in which the offence may be 
committed. A few weeks ago the Courts of Law 
were asked to decide whether a horse kicking 
another horse through some railings that divided 
the lands of their respective owners, was 
* trespass’; and decided in the affirmative. In 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, the question has 

ust arisen whether one of two parties having 

oint use of a drain can legally deepen the drain 
so as to effect a proper junction witha new sewer, 
without first obtaining the consent of the other 
party ; and, if he does so, whether he commits a 
trespass. The point was involved in the case of 
Finlinson v. Porter, and the facts areas follow :— 

By indenture executed by both parties, defen. 
dant conveyed to plaintiff, in fee, certain land, 
‘subject nevertheless to the joint ownership and 
right to the use by the defendant and the owners 
and occupiers for the time being of certain 
adjoining Jand as then enjoyed by him or them, 
but no further or otherwise, of the drain 
running through or laid in the land conveyed, 
and the course and direction of which was 
delineated on a plan, and subject to the right of 
the defendant, &o., at all reasonable times to 
enter upon the land thereby conveyed, for the 
purpose of repairing the drain and 0 on or 
replacing pipes therein.” 

The Local Board of Health, under sec. 49 of 
ll and 12 Vict., o. 63, after the above convey. 
ance, constructed a new sewer (in lieu of the 
old one, into which the drain discharged the 
sewage from the plaintiff's and defendant's 
premises) at a lower depth; and the defendant 
thereupon lowered the drain between 2 ft. and 
3 ft., in order to adapt it to the new sewer, but 
in the course of the old drain. This was the 
act of trespass complained of by the plaintiff. 

The Court, consisting of Justices Mellor, Lush, 
and Quain, held that the effect of the deed 
executed by both parties went either to create a 
tenancy in common in the drain between the 
plaintiff and defendant, or only an easement in 
the defendant, but that in either view the 
defendant had done no more than the deed gave 
him the right to do; and judgment was accord- 
ingly given in his favour. 








CABMEN’S SHELTER, BRISTOL. 

Tue Western city is in earnest to rival her 
Northern example in the provision made for 
cabmen. Mr. Henry Taylor (of the firm of 
Taylor & Low, timber merchants, of the port) 
originated the movement, and ordered one on the 
model of the Birmingham Rests. The order was 
entrusted to Mr. A. Krauss, Colston.street, Bristol, 
builderand contractor, and by him it was executed 
and placed upon the drawbridge stand, where it 
is much used and enjoyed by the men. Since 
then, Mr. J. Derham, Mr. C. Fisher, and Mr. 
R. D. Hodgson, M.P., have each borne the cost 
of a Rest, and some friends (per Mr. Henry 
Taylor) have completed a subscription for a fifth, 
the whole of them being now in the hands 
short! 
may 


& 


Mr. Krauss for execution, and they 





be placed as their generous donors 
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ANOTHER PEG FOR THE HOME SECRE- 
TARY’S BILL. 


Tyrpnorp fever having alarmingly increased at 
Pittington, near Durham, the medical officer, 
Mr. E. C. Jepson, thus reports upon this abomin- 
able plague spot and other p where the 
wealthy and titled land and pit owners continue 
to brave the Local Government Board with the 
old song, “ It was their fathers’ custom, and so 
it shall remain.” 

“ Five cases of fever have been’ brought under 
my notice all of the same character, and arising 
from the same cause. The village of Pittington 
is in a most condition, without 
privies; the ash-pits, used for eworeta, are filthy 
in the extreme ; the gutters blocked up with here 
and there accumulations of water too vile to ad- 
mit of description. The drains are of the rudest 
and worst description, made of rough lime-stone 
slabs, and, in some instances, running under the 
houses. I believe the water is polluted with 
sewage, and the whole admits of easy explana- 
tion of the origin of thetyphoid fever. The ash- 
pits are frequently left in a worse state than they 
were before the rubbish was taken away, the 
bottoms and other places where the accumula- 
tions have laid being all exposed. The houses 
are old ones, built in the old-fashioned style. 
Considering the insanitary state of the district, 
it isa matter of surprise that the death rate is 
not mnch higher. A large proportion of the 
mining population living in a state of semi-bar- 
barism, their houses are dirty in the extreme, 
their children uncared for, and themselves de- 
voted to excessive drinking. Their houses are 
extremely bad, ill.ventilated (some windows not 
opening at all), and the floors are of the roughest 
and worst description, and they are built on un- 
drained land. 

The river Wear, that receives the whole 
sewage of no less than 160,000 inhabitants, 
forms the sole supply of water to the whole city 
of Durham ; and the baths and washhouses are 
supplied by water taken out of the river in close 
vicinity of two sewers. 

Doring the warm months of summer, from 
time to time, the water is run off to admit of 
certain repairs, not only exposing the mouths of 
sewers, and thereby flooding the houses con. 
nected with sewer gas, but also laying bare the 
bed of the river, and exposing it to the sun, and 
so rendering the whole place foul in the extreme. 
This proceeding, strange to say, is sanctioned 
by the Dean and Chapter of tbe city of Durham, 
despite repeated remonstrances,” 

Tbe Chairman observed that it would require 
a strong arm to alter this dreadful state of 
things. Many attempts had been made to do it, 
and failed,— 


** It was their fathers’ custom; and so it still 
remained.” 








THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY ON 
COURT HOUSES AND WORKING MEN’S 
DWELLINGS. 


At the annual meeting of the Strand Build. 
ings Company (established for the purpose of 
erecting improved dwellings for the working 
classes in Eagle-court, Strand), held last week, 
the chairman, the Earl of Shrewsbury, made 
some interesting statements on the subject of 
court-houses and overcrowding. He said that 
some time ago he had become the unknown 
lessee of some houses in the neighbourhood of 
those of the Company, obtaining, as middleman, 


something like 18 or 14 percent. return. Over- | 


crowding of rooms in those houses was prevented, 


and the position of the inhabitants was improved | they 


thereby, but the leases fell in, and he was turned 
ont. He su that if some large company 
were started to lease a large portion of the 
houses in the courts adjacent to populous streets, 
in the working men’s districts, good might be 
effected, because he believed that working men 
preferred living in separate buildings, and not 
in the same tenement with each other. There 


was a great prejudice amongst the working | the 


classes against living in what they regarded as 
institutions, and the object be not so 
much to build such places as to take existing 
houses and improve them ; for the 


did not like the idea of living in a charitable 
institution when they paid an honest and fair 
rent for the accommodation they received. Mr. 
Woodcock, one of the directors, added that the 


noble earl had allowed his to stand in 
the way of stating what he had done with 
respect to the houses in the neigh of 





the Company’s buildings, which had been leased 
by him. He had said nothing of the degraded 
condition of the locality, or of the improvements 
which he had silently and quietly introduced. 
The report submitted at the meeting showed 
that the rental for the year had continued satis- 
factory, and enabled the directors to declare a 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 
The buildings had been efficiently maintained, 
and the n repairs and restorations had 
been executed at about the average outlay. The 
chairman observed on the report that the houses 
were in excellent repair, and the tenants re- 
spectable. Taking the philan object the 
Company set out with, he thought 5 cent. 
dividend for the last ten years a return, 
although building specalations, in order to 
succeed, were expected to return 7 per cent. 








MASTERS AND WORKMEN, 
HITCHEN V. WAGNER. 


A casz of some importance to the trade was 
heard last week at the Brompton County Court, 
which was a claim made by the plaintiff, a 
journeyman bricklayer, for 2s. 3d. (three hours 
at 9d. per hour), for not being able to resume 
work on the morning of the 10th ult. 

Mr. Newman, solicitor, appeared for the de. 
fendant, and stated the facts of the case, which 
were as follow:—Mr. Wagner, of the Victoria 
Works, Buckingham-gate, who is now rebuilding 
the Black Ball Tavern, Fulham-road, for Mesars. 
Watney & Oo., visited the job on the afternoon 
of the 9th ult., and found some twenty men 
absent from their work, he thereupon gave orders 
to the foreman not to allow them to start again 
in consequence of their thus absenting them- 
selves. They were accordingly discharged the 
following morning, and made out their own time 
sheets, which were duly signed by the foreman, 
who allowed each man one hour’s pay for walking 
to the office for his wages. Upon their arrival 
at the office, they were paid in full. Plaintiff 
then obtained a summons for three hours’ pay, 
which he alleged he was entitled to through 
being detained. The case was fully argued, and 
in the end the Judge gave a verdict for the 
defendant. 

Summers v. Wagner was the next case. This 
was precisely the same as the before mentioned, 
and resulted in a similar verdict. 








THE STRIKE AT MESSRS. JACKSON 
AND GRAHAW’S. 


Wattzr Hispert, jewel-case maker, and 
Adam Weiller, cabinet-maker, were brought 
before Mr. Knox, at Marlborough-street, on a 
warrant, charging them with unlawfully con- 
spiring together to molest and obstruct Mr. 
William Edgar Graham, and others, with a view 
to injure them in their business as cabinet 
manufacturers, &c., in Oxford-street. 

The information of Mr. William Edgar Graham 
was as follows :— 


**The information of Mr. William Edgar Graham, of 
the firm of Mesars. Jackson & Graham, 30 to 38, Oxford- 
street, cabinet-makers, and others, taken on the 11th of 
February, 1875, against six persons, showeth that they 
did unlawfully conspire, &c., to molest and obstruct 
Messrs. Jackson & Graham, with a view to coerce them to 
alter their mode of carrying on their business. The said 
William E.Graham on oath says,—My firm have work- 
shops in O,le-street, where a large ber of cabinet 
makers are employed. Up to the 13th of November the 
said shop was conducted as a pany Mag on that day 
notice was given to the workmen that aud after the 
following a shop would be conducted as a 

i , and that those men who thought proper to 
png dey rope tyine could do 7 It was intimated to 
us the men not accept t posed terms until 

had consulted the society. On the following — 

a number of the men did not come to work as usual, an 
I was asked whether I would receive a deputation on 
behalf of the society. . I consented, and three members of 

the Alliance Cabinet-makers’ Association, named Ham 
Reed, and ek Sane u me as & tation. I 
declined to alter the terms of which notice been given 
to the men. During the interview Bright asked me 
whether it had occurred to me that I should be unable to 
get men, On the 17th November I received a letter from 
the secretary of the said society, to which letter I replied 
onthe 19th. On the 24th our shop was picketed, one of 
pickets being a man named Matthews. Oar shop has 
picketed from that date down to the pre- 
sent time, and continues so. Ham and Reed, and the 
orsene before mentioned, have acted as pi as also 
eiller and others, whose names are own to me 





workshops, and the persons so picketing accost all persons 
cones Se ous santetage Pe Se pore: ne 
ers © 


and these induce them, sometimes by 
money, at other times by threats and intimidation, to 


from eBreing hamenives to our firm as workmen. 
In consequence of this system of picketing, I have had 
considerable difficulty in oeeeng eee 

(Signed) . Evear Grauam.” 


Subseouently, Richard Reed and Henry Ham 


were apprehended and brought into court; and 
evidence having been given in proof of the 
information, 

Mr. Knox said he had no wish to do anything 
oppressive in fixing the amount of bail. All he 
wanted was to secure the prisoners’ future 
attendance. 

Mr. E. Lewis = plaintiffs) said the prisoners 
would find no difficulty as to bail, they being 
put in motion by the Cabinet-makers’ Society. 

Mr. Knox fixed the bail at 1001. for each 
prisoner. 

Being prepared with good bail the prisoners 
were released. 








SANITARY LEGISLATION. 


Wrirn reference to the measure upon this 
subject about to be introduced into Parliament, 
a deputation from the Birmingham Town 
Council, headed by the mayor and town clerk, 
waited, on the 11th inst., upon the President of 
the Local Government Bourd in order to suggest 
several amendments. Amongst otbers were the 
following :—‘ That clauses should be inserted in 
the new Sanitary Bill enabling corporations and 
other local authorities to purchase waterworks 
on principles of valuation to be fixed by the Act 
or by the Local Government Board; that for 
facilitating the formation of a Drainage Com. 
mission, powers to promote the scheme, and to 
levy rates for the whole of the watershed area 
should be given; and further, that there should 
be excluded from sewers and rivers deleterious 
matters arising from manufacturing processes 
in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Government report of the Rivers Pollution Com- 
mission.” In reply, the President said that all 
he had heard should have his best consideration. 








THE EXPLOSION OF KITCHEN BOILERS. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Salford 
Borough Council, Councillor W. H. Bailey moved 
“That the Building Committee be requested to 
consider the propriety of taking steps to prevent, 
by legislation if n , the risk of explosions 
in the use of bath or kitchen boilers, or of the 
pipes in connexion therewith.” He said he 
had given notice of motion on this matter in 
consequence of the recent accident through the 
explosion of a kitchen boiler in Eccles New. 
road, by which a servant-girl lost her life. He 
exhibited a model of the kind of boiler that had 
exploded in Eccles New-road, and said it was a 
common thing at the present time to fix boilers 
upon this system. The water was drawn into 
the boiler from a cistern above, and in order to 
prevent damage being done through leakage of 
the pipes, taps were placed at the top of the 
pipes, so that when that was turned off there 
was no means of escape for the pressure which 
was generated in the water below. In this way 
many explosions had been caused, and he 
enumerated many instances of serious accidents 
in consequence of this system. A very simple 
and sure preventive of these accidents would be 
a safety-valve for the escape of steam. Mr. 
Fletcher, the chief engineer for the Boiler Asso- 
ciation, has been examined upon this matter, and 
he had had the advice of the Manchester Society 
of Engineers, of which he was a member, and 
they had expressed very great surprise that 
these kinds of boilers were allowed to be 
fixed by the authorities. There was not the 
slightest doubt that the deaths of 50 persons 
within the last few years might have been pre- 
vented by the application of a safety-valve to 
kitchen boilers. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 








SUMMER AND WINTER HOURS FOR 
MASONS AND BRICKLAYERS. 


Tue Bishop Auckland bricklayers aud masons 
have withdrawn from work, owing to a dispute 
that has arisen between them and their masters, 
and the cause appears to be that in winter time 
the men work from daylight todark. On Monday 
week they commenced to work the usual hours 
for the summer months. 

It had formerly been the custom for the men 


. | to be paid 3s. a week more for summer than for 
classes | The said system of picketing consists of watching our 


winter work, the being 33s. a week for the 
shorter hours and 36s. for the longer hours. The 
masters now refuse to pay more for summer than 
for winter work. 

A number of the hands are migrating for the 
south and other , where trade is very brisk, 
although in Bishop Auckland business in the 





building line is far from being slack at present. 
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THE VENTILATION OF FOUL WELLS. 
“There is no new thing under the Sun,” 
Ecclesiastes i, 9. 

Apropos to Hayward Tyler & Co.’s air foroe- 
pumps, whose obvious usefulness was alluded to 
in the Builder, the thought occurs how sur- 
prisingly long it takes mankind to adopt the 
most simple remedies for the preservation of 
their health or life. The apparatus in question 
is in nowise a novel one in principle, though itis 
none the less useful on that account. Whether 
there is anything new under the sun, certain 
critics have doubted, and to our knowledge there 
is one clever living and well-read clergyman of 
the Church of England, who knows Greek and 
Hebrew as well as his mother tongue, who has 
proved to his own satisfaction, and to that of 
other people, too, that all our great modern in- 
ventions are to be found in the Bible. Even 
before a public audience in this kingdom, some 
years ago, he advanced his arguments to prove 
that the mariner’s compass, gas, photography, 
telegraphy, and above all that steam locomotion, 
are referred to in the Bible; nay, he asserted 


that an actual and accurate description of the | ¥ 


steam locomotive is in the Bible. All, however, 
is a riddle,—an absurd riddle,—to us common 
mortals, who are unable to unseal the sealed 
mystery of Daniel. 

But to the question. In the “ Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society,” held at 
Philadelphia, vol. iii., 1793, now before us, we find 
@ paper entitled “An Easy and Expeditious 
Method of Dissipating the Noxious Vapour com. 
monly found in Wells and other Subterraneous 
Places,” by Ebenezer Robinson, of that city. 
The author says, “I was led to consider how I 
could convey a large quantity of fresh air from 
the top to the bottom of the well ; supposing that 
foul air would necessarily give way to pure air. 
With this view I procured a pair of smith’s bel- 
lows, fixed in a wooden frame, so as to work in 
the same mannerasattheforge. This apparatus 
being placed at the edge of the well, ove end of 
a leathern tube (the hose of a fire-engine) was 
closely adapted to the nose of the bellows, and 
the other end was thrown into the well, reaching 
within 1 ft. of the bottom. At this time the well 
was so infected that a candle would not burn at 
a short distance from the top; but after blowing 
with my bellows only half an hour, the candle 
burned bright at the bottom. Then, without fur- 
ther difficulty, I proceeded in the work, and 
finished my well.” The author goes on to speak of 
the usefulness of his invention in cleaning vaults 
or working in any other subterraneous place 
subject todamp. Whether Ebenezer Robinson 
was from the mother country or a native-born 
American we do not know, but in the absence of 

Scriptural proof, the discovery of the value of a 
smith’s bellows for ventilating foul wells must 
be accorded to the Philadelphian well-sinker. 

C. H. 








MONUMENTAL. 


Monument to the late Mr. Kirtley.—After the 
death of Mr. Kirtley, who was superintendent of 
the locomotive and carriage departments of the 
Midland Railway Company for nearly thirty 
years, there was a general desire on the part of 
those who had worked under him to erect a 
monument on his grave in testimony of their 
affectionate remembrance of him. A committee 
was formed for the purpose of carrying out this 
object. From a large number, and a great 
variety of designs for the monument, which 
were subinitted, two, by Messrs. Alex. Macdonald 
Field & Co., of Aberdeen, were selected, and so 
combined that the best parts of each appear in 
the one adopted and erected in the Derby Old 
Cemetery, Uttoxeter-road. It is a gray granite 
obelisk, 26 ft. high. The base is octagonal, but 
as it rises it assumes the form of a square 
colamn, upon the polished side of which is the 
inscription. The makers are Messrs. J. & E. 
Wood, builders, of Derby. 

Nynehead.—_A monument in memory of the 
late Mr. E. A. Sardford. has recently been placed 
in the family monument chamber, which has 
been added to the north transept of the parish 
church. It consists of an altar tomb in a 
recessed arch placed under the north gable end. 
The arch and base of the tomb are of rose Peter- 
head granite, and the body of the tomb is of 
grey Aberdeen granite, dressed, but not polished. 
The slab on the tomb is of rose granite, moulded 
and polished, having under the angles colamns 
of green Cornish serpentine with alabaster bases 
and capitals. The back of the arch is lined with 
& slab of Egyptian green marble, having a cross 


of statuary marble in relief on it. The work 
has been executed by Messrs. Macdonald & Field, 
of Aberdeen! and London, and the enamels by 
Messrs. Powell, of London. 

Bust to the Late Mr. Euing.—A meeting, 
convened by the directors of the Sailors’ Home, 
Glasgow, was beld on the 11th inst., to witness 
the unveiling of a bust to the late Mr. William 
Euing, a gentleman who gave liberally to the 
funds of the Home. 

Jersey.—The inhabitants of Jersey have raised 
upwards of 1001. to defray the cost of a monn- 
ment to the emigrants who left the island and 
embarked on the Cospatrick. 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Cotebrook. — The chapel of St. John and 
the Holy Cross has been consecrated. It is 
situated without the boundary of the hamlet of 
Cotebrook and in the township of Utkinton, and 
will be the chapel-of-ease to the parish church of 
Tarporley. The site, which with the adjoining 
ard, is about a rood in extent, was given by the 
Earl of Haddington. The cost of the building is 
1,8001., and the style is Early English, the 
exterior very plain. The masonry has been 
executed by Mr. Charles Holland, of Queen. 
street, Chester, from the plans of Mr. George 
Street, of London, architect. The joinery work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Vernon & Done, 
of Tarporley; and the plambing by Mr. John 
Utkinson, of thesame place. The exterior walls 
are built of Eddisbury red sandstone; the build- 
ing is roofed with ordinary red tiles, and is pro- 
vided with a square turret, with a small bell 
chamber. Seating accommodation is made for 
nearly 200 worshippers in open pews, of pitch 
pine. The floor of the body of the chapel is 
paved with common red tiles, while that of the 
chancel is ornamented with Staffordshire tes- 
selated tiles of neat design. The vestry is 
underneath the chancel, and is gained by a de- 
scent of steps from the chapel. A font, executed 
by Mr. Holland, the builder, from a design by 
si Street, {has been placed near the entrance 

oor. 

Hexthorpe.—During the last few years there 
has sprung up on the land originally dividing 
Doncaster from what was in olden times known 
as Hexthorpe, a number of habitations, chiefly 
occupied by persons engaged at the Plant, on 
the railway, and numerous works at what may 
now not inaptly be designated New Hexthorpe. 
Until within the past few months these people 
have had no Episcopal fabric wherein to worship, 
without either going to the district church of 
St. James at Doncaster, or to the distant fabric 
at Balby. The Rev. J. Campion, in whose paro- 
chial districts these new erections are included, 
seeing the necessity of providing a place of wor- 
ship for the inhabitants of that part of the 
parish, which might also be used as a school on 
week-days, mooted the subject to his friends, 
and offerswere at once made to help forward the 
work. A communication was received from the 
Education Department intimating that additional 
school accommodation must be provided for 130 
children, A site was accordingly selected near the 
newly-erected maltkilns, and the erection of the 
building placed in the hands of Mr. John Athron. 
In the meantime, the plans of the projected 
school were approved by the Education Depart- 
ment. The first stone of the fabric was laid by the 
vicar on the 3lst of August last, and it has now 
been opened for public worship. The building, 
which has been erected in the Gothic style, 
measures 51 ft. long by 22 ft. wide; is 12 ft. 
high to the eaves, and has been constructed to 
accommodate 150 hearers. It is built of brick, 
with stone dressings; is lighted by eight lancet 
windows, roofed with slate, and entered by two 
doors. When used as a school the interior will 
be divided by a movable screen, and the room is 
fitted up with reversible desks, The cost of the 
whole has been about 7001. 

Horton.—Notwithstanding the death of the 
Rev. R. G. Foot, the restoration of the chancel 
of Horton Church will be completed as originally 
intended. The cost, it is estimated, will be 
about 5001. The plans were prepared by Mr. 
R. Brandon, architect, of Clement’s-inn-square, 
London; and the work is being carried out by 
Mr. G. W. Harley, of Slough. The church 
deserves peculiar interest from the fact that the 
body of the mother of Milton is buried in the 
chancel. 

Alton Pancras.—Last month, the parish 
church of Alton Pancras, ten miles from Dor- 





chester, was reopened after restoration, A new 





burial-ground was also consecrated. The tower is 
a plain structure, with an Early English window. 
The tower arch is of the same style. The nave 
has flat-headed windows with cusped lights, appa. 
rently of the time of Henry VII. The chancel 
arch was of the rudest Norman type, with a 
“squint ” or hagioscope in the wall on each side, 
In the north and south walls were a single lancet 
window; in the south a two-light Decorated 
window was discovered to have been walled up. 
The church was built of some kind of local 
stone, with Ham-hill dressings. It had become 
exceedingly dilapidated, and might be said to 
have “ nodded to its fall,” when measures were 
taken for itsrenovation. It was found necessary 
to take it down entirely, with the exception of 
the tower, but wherever possible the original 
features have been preserved. The work was 
commenced on March 26th last year. The nave 
has been rebuilt on the original plan. The foun- 
dation of the old chancel arch was so defective 
that all attempts at preservation were hopeless ; 
and it is replaced by another of the Early English 
period. At the east end a triple lancet window 
has been inserted and filled with stained glass, 
the centre light being the figure of the Saviour. 
This was supplied by Lavers & Barraud. In the 
north wall of the chancel the single-light lancet 
window has been renewed, and in the south 
the corresponding window has been replaced, and 
the ancient Decorated window has been opened 
and utilised. A new vestry has been added on 
the north side of the chancel. The north porch 
has also received a new arch, of the Early 
English character. In the doorway from the 
porch to the church there are still some remains 
of the original Norman church. In place of the 
old flat roof an open stained deal roof has been 
constructed, sup’ by carved Ham-hill stone 
corbels. The exterior of the church is covered 
with plain tiles. The seats throughout are open, 
those in the nave being of pitch-pine, and in the 
chancel of oak. The altar-rail is of oak, sup- 
perted on iron standards. The ancient oak 
pulpit has been placed on a Bath stone base, 
with a red Mansfield shaft. The chancel has 
received an open-boarded roof, and is paved with 
Minton tiles; the nave is paved with tiles from 
the Poole Pottery. The tower has been newly 
floored, the four bells re-hung, and a flat lead 
roof put in. A new heating apparatus, on Por- 
ritt’s system, has been placed in the church. 
The length of the nave inside is 47 ft., and the 
width, 21 ft.; the chancel is 20 ft. long, and 16 ft. 
wide; the new vestry 12 ft. by 7 ft., and the 
porch inside, 84 ft. by 8 ft. The whole work of 
church and churchyard has cost rather over 
1,3001. The architects were,—for the chancel, 
Mr. Ewan Christian, London, and for the rest of 
the building, Mr. G. R. Crickmay, of Weymouth. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. J. 
Wellspring, of Dorchester. 

Gressenhall.—Several improvements have been 
made in the parish church. The old gallery has 
been taken away, and the font, which formerly 
stood in a pew, has been removed to a more 
suitable position under the west window. New 
seats have been erected at the west end to ac- 
commodate the late occupants of the gallery. 
In the chancel one new window has been put in, 
and the others have been restored, and the 
whole re-glazed with cathedral glass. The old 
square pew belonging to the rector has been 
removed, and two modern ones erected in its 
place. Seats have been provided for the 
choir. A stained-glass window has also been 
put in the west end. 

Shanklin. — The ceremony of laying the 
memorial-stone of a new church took place here 
on the 25th ult. The church is to be built in 
the Early English style of architecture, from 
designs by Mr. C. L. Luck, architect, of London, 
the edifice being estimated to seat about 600 
worshippers. In the first instance, however, it 
is intended to leave out the side aisles, and to 
provide accommodation for 350 persons. 

Saxby.—The re-opening of St. Peter’s Church, 
Saxby, after extensive restoration, took place 
on the 21st. ult The work has cost some 
7001. The restoration has been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. J. Goddard, archi. 
tect, Leicester; the building contract being 
taken by Mr. G. Firn, and the carpentering by 
Mr. Foister, both of Leicester. The tiling has 
been done by the Coalville Tile Company; and 
the furnishing of the church by Messrs. Jones 
& Willis, of London. 

Budbrooke (near Warwick).—The old parish 
church (St. Michael’s), which dates from 
Norman times,{has been reo; after restora- 
tion. Daring the twelfth and thirteenth cen. 
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turies numerous alterations were made. The 
charch appears to have been undistarbed se 
the fourteenth century, with the exception 

having, probably about this time, a new roof of 





oak erected over the nave. In the fifteenth | urged 


century the east gable was rebuilt in the Per- 
pendicular style. The subsequent alterations 
have, however, been distinguished by their want 
of taste, as well as by their Renaissance cha- 
racter. The works now completed and embodied 
with the church in its restored and improved 
state are,—restoration and repointing of the 
walls generally, and replas g ; ve- 
moval of the old box-pews and flooring, and 
substitution of new stained and vorniaee open 
benches, and choir-seats of pitch-pine in the 
chancel; the raising of the low c -arch, 
the old voussoirs or arch-stones being refixed at 
higher level, and the jambs made good ; settle- 
ments and flaws restored; the chancel-floor 
raised two steps above the nave; encaustic tile 
floor laid to chancel and sanctuary ; new gables to 
transepts, to correspond with the old roof-lines ; 
three lancet windows, with cusped and moulded 
heads, and drip-mouldings being inserted in each 
gable; removal of the gallery, and restoration 
of the tower-arch; the tower-door blocked up, 
and the window restored, and the lower part of 
the tower converted into a baptistery. The 
timbers of the old roof were so much cw fm 
that a plain open collar-roof has been in 
lieu thereof, plastered and coloured between the 
rafters. The old roof over the chancel has been 
removed, and has given place to a roof of the 
same style as the chancel, of pitch-pine. The 
transepts also have new roofs, and all the new 
woodwork throughout is stained of a quiet tint 
and varnished. There is accommodation now 
for 183 persons. The amount of the contract 
was 9071. The work was originally undertaken 
by Mr. Mason, builder, of Leamington, but was 
subsequently carried out by Mr. Foster, con- 
tractor, of the same place. The architect is 
Mr. John Cotton, of Birmingham. 








STATUES IN CRETE. 


Tue monks of a convent which occupies 
the site of the ancient and once celebrated 
town of Aptera have made an interesting 
trouvaille. It consists of two life.size statues, 
representing females draped after the grace- 
ful manner of the ladies who moved in 
fashionable society three thousand years ago. 
The Levant Herald says,—The question as to 
the identity of these statues has raised a lively 
controversy amongst local archwologists. A 
barely legible isscription on the pedestal of one 
of the statues has inspired some wiseacre with 
the idea that they represent a daughter of the 
Emperor Claudius. The supposition is highly 
improbable, for the inscription is so clumsily cut 
as to present a rude contrast with the exquisite 
chiselling of the figures themselves. It is more 
likely that the inscription was made by an in. 
experienced hand at a comparatively recent 
epoch. The statues are now on view at the 
conak, and they daily attract crowds. They 
will be sent at an early opportunity to Constan- 
tinople, where the learned director of the Stam. 
boul Maseum will no doubt succeed in settling 
the question of their origin and identity. 


es 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
LIVERPOOL. 
Tne Liverpool Corporation have just had 
under discussion the question of improving the 


courts and dwellings in the lower of the 
town, which, now that the Bill of the Govern- 








ment on the subject has been introduced, is | wor' 


invested with more than ordinary interest. The 
question came before the council on a motion 
proposed by Mr, Balfour, that the health com. 
mittee be requested to report to the council 
upon the proceedings which had been taken 
under the Liverpool Sanitary Act of 1864, for 
the improvement of courts, and the amount ex- 
pended; and also whether vag 4 considered it 
advisable that any and what 

ments should be undertaken, under the provi- 


sions of the Act, and the amount available for | parts 


the purpose. Referring tothe of the 
recent Sanitary Conference in Birmingham, 
where it was proved that Liverpool was the most 
unhealthy of all the large towns, Mr. Balfour 
said he admitted that the health committee had 
done a great deal of hard work, and had suc. 
ceeded in removing many of the evils which 


urther improve- | property 
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existed ; but in the face of the fact elicited at the 
Sanitary Conference, he thought that the com- 
mittee might go further than they had yet done in 
dealing with uninhabitable houses. He strongly 
the great necessity there was for im- 
proving the dwellings in the lower parts of the 
town, with the view of decreasing the very high 
oo which at present prevailed in Liver. 
pool. 
Mr. Forwood, another member of the council, 
followed on the same side, fally corroborating 
the views put forward by Mr. Balfour. There 
was no question, he observed, that the death-rate 
in Liverpool was very largely, if not altogether, 
due to the over-crowding of dwelling-houses, 
and the over-crowding of tenements on the area 
of the land, there being over 1,000 inhabitants 
to the acre in some parts of the town. Under 
the Sanitary Act of 1864 for the improvement 
of courts, the Health Committee had improved 
400, but placing that against the 3,000 courts 
there were in the town, the council must at once 
see that what they were doing was very small 
compared with the amount of work that was to 
be done. Out of these 3,000 courts he found 
that 1,750 had an entrance not 4 ft. wide, 
1,150 had entrances through tunnelled passages, 
and 2,890 had the houses built back to back, so 
that cinggeoas | there was no free ventilation. 
Nothing would cure the evil of overcrowding 
except they carried out a scheme such as that 
adopted in Glasgow. They had spent in Liver- 
pool, under the Act of 1864, no less than 87,0001. 
for improving 400 courts. That money had been 
spent on private property, and had no doubt in- 
creased private rentals.; By improving these 
courts property had become of value to 
the landlords, so that the council had been 
compelled, instead of paying 1001. for a 
house, the former value of court houses, 
to pay as much as 1501. Every difficulty had 
been thrown in their way in taking down houses 
in courts. Of course he admitted that they had 
largely improved the health of the town, still 
their action under the Act of 1864 was only per- 
petuating the evil of an inferior class of dwellings 
existing in the town, because it was a sort of 
patchwork improvement. Adverting to the Go- 
vernment Bill now before Parliament, he sug- 
gested that a deputation should go to the Home 
Office, and urge upon the Government to insert 
in the Bill not only such provisions as would 
enable municipalities to purchase whole blocks 
of property, and demolish buildings unfit for 
habitation, but also giving them powers to erect 
new dwellings. There was another point which 
should also be urged upon the attention of the 
Government, and that was that at present every 
individual owner could call for an arbitration, 
whereas what was wanted was that there should 
be one tribunal to assess the value of the whole 
instead of having a number of arbitrations. The 
enormous amount of legal expenses under the 
present system also required attention. In 
carrying out of the Act of 1864, Mr. Forwood 
stated that out of the sum of 87,0001. expended, 
8,5001. had gone to the lawyers and the valuere. 
He considered it desirable to have a clause in. 
serted in the Bill by which there would be no 
necessity for legal conveyances of the property 
purchased from the owners to the corporations. 
Dr. Taylor, the chairman of the Health Com- 
mittee, and a medical man in large practice, 
made some practical remarks on the subject 
worthy of attention. He said that under the 
Act of 1858, which was only adopted by the 
council in 1864, persons had power to extend 
their dwelling-houses over land adjoining to 
them, and even to erect workshops, or 
buildings of any description whatever. So that 
the owner of a house contiguous to a crowded 
court might enlarge his premises by buildi 
or warehouses on the adjoining land, 
and thus block up the ventilation of the neigh. 
bourhood. Yet because his house was built and 
the land acquired before the council adopted the 
Act, he had power to do this, and could not be | tion as affecting the comfort and health of these 
prevented. So that when Dr. Trench (the| merry little caged fellows, which, of course are 
medical officer°of health) called on the not free to help themselves. 
tion ‘to expend a certain amount of money in| As the Palace officials state, means are adopted 
improving and ventilating courts, the owners of shite afte ai equable temperature and ex- 
at the same time were submitting plans | cluding drafts within the precincts of the show, 
to the Health Committee to build up the back | and hence one of theobjects of the awning. The 
of their houses, or to erect warehouses. | erection is partially open at each end, whilst the 
These people were, in fact, doing the very same normal temperature is raised by artificial means, 
thing which the committee was trying to undo. largely accelerated by the crowd of visitors pre- 
Now this was a matter which ought to be|sent. No care seemed to us to be taken to 
brought under the notice of Government in con. | draw off the air and renew it; it may have been 
nexion with the Bill which was now before Par- | that dependence was placed on the of 
liament. He that the Government | the canvas for the air to rise through, and so 
Improved Dwellings Act should contain powers "openings were not left in the roof. Be this as 
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by Mr. Balfour was 
adopted, as also a further motion by Mr. For. 
to the effect that if necessary a deputa- 
tion from the Council wait upon the Home 
Secretary and the Local Government Board, 
with the view of increased powers being given 
to municipal authorities for the acquisition and 
demolition of buildings. 








DAVIS’S SAFETY APPARATUS FOR 
LIFTS. 


Every now and then the suspending rope or 
chain ofa lift breaks, damage is done, sometimes 
life is destroyed, and so the more general intro. 
duction of a very useful arrangement is retarded. 
If when a chain so breaks a wedge were placed 
at the bottom of the lift, flash with one of the 
guides, the descent would at once be stopped. 
The provision of wedges ready for use, and so 
hung as not to come into use until needed, is 
the sum and substance of Mr. Davis’s invention, 
which, simple as it is, seems to us an ex- 
cellent one. The wedge with iron teeth is sus- 
pended independently of the lift or hoist by a 
cord working in connexion with the gearing. The 
cord of the wedge is passed over a pulley at the 
top of the guides, and is then attached to the 
balance-weight. We have great pleasure in draw- 
ing attention to Mr. Davis's apparatus. It pro- 
mises well. 








THE BIRD SHOW AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


Tue feathered songsters demand a word in 
their favour at our hands, and we willingly 
give itthem. The twelfth annual show, compris. 
ing some fifteen hundred entriee,—and we should 
think even a greater number of birds,—is the 
finest probably ever held in Paxton’s Palace or 
elsewhere. Admirable facilities exist here for 
exhibitions of this sort,—in a house within a 
house, as it were. The immensity of the Palace 
is set off by the large marquee erected for hold- 
ing the cages of the feathered tribe near to the 
central transept. The canvas structure, al. 
though dwarfed by its surroundings, is really of 
very respectable dimensions, and besides its four 
parallel rows of imprisoned birds, contained at 
the time of our visit, probably not fewer than one 
thousand pleased admirers of their beauties of 
plumage and song. The canaries, of course, are 
the great feature of the exhibition, and are pre- 
sent in all the gradations of shade from deep 

to nearly white: from the cinnamon to 
light-yellow, speckled and variegated, even and 
uneven marked, crested and spangled, lizards 
and broken caps, jonques and buffs, Scottish 
dons and Lancashire coppies, green canaries and 
wild canaries, and perhaps the most wonderful 
of all, “a talking canary,” which is said to possess 
the remarkable powers of imitating the human 
voice clearly and with distinctness. So many 
indeed are the varieties that fully thirty classes 
are registered to include them all, Amongst the 
other birds collected from every clime may be 
seen all the coloursof the rainbow. The dresses 
and attire of the ladies, who are busily scanni 
the caged inmates, look positively dull view 
beside the brilliant scarlet coat of the parrot or 
the varied hues of the Australian or Weiner col. 
lection. 

As we plead week by week for ventilation for 
some ion of mankind, so we now ask on be- 
half of the ornithological inhabitants for more 
air. The point we refer to, although too late to 
be of service to the present show, may be usefal 
in other exhibitions, as the defect has been ob- 
served elsewhere, and really deserves atten- 
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it may, we found the atmosphere stagnant and 
oppressive, even with a short sojourn. Ladies 
were glad to avail themselves of the cooler and 
fresher air of the transept, overcome with lan. 
gour. We watched many a little feathered fel- 
low drooping for want of air. Some were active 
enough, and, as we a ena) “onan to 
escape through the cage- yet were 
past this stage, and with difficulty held their, 


perches. 

The brilliant effect of the georgeous plumes 
of the feathered tribe was heightened by an 
effective floral display in the centre of the tent, 
consisting of many tinted hyacinths and primu- 
las, the modest lily of the valley, and bright- 
foliaged plants, some of them highly odorous. 
At this point the want of ventilation was felt 
strongly, and the air seemed saturated with op- 
pression; when the sweet-scented blossoms be- 
came mal-odorous, and the little twitterersa, we 
thought, were continuously crying out for—More 
air! More air! We repeat the cry for them. 








FEVER HOSPITALS. 


Sre,—Mr. ——— has twice applied to the public 
in favour of his scheme for placing the fever hospital 
in the mid-channeloftheThames. He states, fifty years’ 


practice in es ager of sanitary | TCq 


poate esa ae on this is the most de- 
Fairly considered, I believe such a selection is almost 
as objectionable as it would be possible to make for such 


a se. 
MThe lending a ee —— 
such a purpose would be ample space, isolation, 
and superabundant water supply. Whence does he 
ropose to derive the latter Surely not from the 
es, charged and redolent with sewage matter! Is 
the air-and-water-tight bull of a vessel the best means of 
isolating fever cases F.B.LB.A, 








ARTIFICIAL SKATING GROUND. 


Stn,—Permit me to ask, through your correspondents’ 
column, if some of them can say, from experience, what 
material had best be used for forming the sound and even 
surface, and also the substructure, for an artificial skati 
wre ificial skates will be of the usual kind, 
with rollers; and the floor will be in a garden in the open 
gir, and e to heat and frost. Any information 
eespecting ene he ay 

ORTEX, 








Books Receibed. 


Pocket Calculations for the Use of Timber Mer- 
chants, Builders, Contractors, §c. By W. 
Ricnarpson, London: Kelly & Co., Great 
Queen-street. 1875. 

We have here in a handy form for pocket use 

various tables essential, so long as wood is sold 

‘by different standards, to builders and all trades 

dealing in timber. A great amount of informa- 

tion appears to be compressed into a small com- 

. The little volume contains also a catalogue 
of the distinguishing brands of deals, battens, 
and flooring boards, by referring to which the 

quality for which any particular parcel was im- 

ported can be ascertained, 





VARIORUM. 


“ Desretr” is so much a household word that 
nothing more can be ni each year than to 
@nnounce the appearance new volumes on 
which the same amount of careful revision as of 
old has been bestowed. We have before us the 
new issues of “ Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage, and 
Titles of Courtesy”; and “ Debrett’s Illustrated 
Baronetage, with Knightage,” and can state 
without fear of contradiction that they fally 
maintain the reputation of the works.—— The 


City of London Di for 1875” is published 
by Messrs. W. H. & L. Colli City Press 
office. We willing admit with the proprietors 


that it presents several i 


arranged 

may be seen at a glance on which side and in 
what part of the street a house is situated, to 
what parish it belongs, in what ward it is situate, 
where the nearest post-office is to be found, and 
what part of the house each individual 

eupies. The Alphabetical Directory farnishes 
not only the names of the firms, but of each 
member of each firm, with such additional par. 
ticulars as have been deemed of interest. We 
have before now mentioned with praise that it 


contains many curious “pene sey respecting the 
Livery Companies and their charities, and has 
® good coloured map, showing the boundaries of 


the wards and parishes.——Nature says,— 
There bas been just issued by the Quoea's 
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printers the Eighth Annual Report of the 
Warden of the Standards, Mr. H. W. Chisholm, 
on the proceedings and business of the Standards 
Department of the Board of Trade. When we 
remind our readers that the Standards deposited 
in that department have been the result of the 
labours of many men of science, including Davies 
Gilbert, Wollaston, T. Young, Kater, Baily, Sir 
J. Herschel, Earl of Rosse, Lord Wrottesley, 
Sir E. Sabine, and lastly, but most of all, W. H. 
Miller and the present Astronomer Royal, we 
need scarcely say there should be much in this 
Annual Report worthy of our notice. We confine 
our notice here to that part of the business of 
this department which is most likely to interest 
our readers, without referring to its various 
official or State duties. One part of the busi- 
ness of this department appears to be the con- 
ducting of comparisons and other operations 
with standards of length, weight, or capacity, in 
aid of scientific researches or otherwise. Chemists 
and physicists are glad to rely on the accuracy of 
their measures or weights, as compared with our 
own or foreign standards, and to be assured of 
the constancy of the units employed in their re- 
searches. This part of the business of the 
Standard Department would appear therefore 
to be of practical use to those whose researches 
uire such accuracy. To maintain uniform 
the weights and measures of our laboratories is 
not only aiding individual research, but facili- 
tating the exchange of scientific experience. —— 
The Gardener’s Magazine contains an article on 
the “Geometry of Beauty.” The object is to 
show that everything in nature is geometrical, 
and that everything that is beautiful is based on 
geometrical laws. 








Bliscellanen, 


Tewkesbury Abbey Church.—This venera- 
ble pile having for some time been in a dilapidated 
condition, steps have been taken to restore it, and 
a committee, with Sir E. A. H. Lechmere as 
chairman, have undertaken the responsibilities 
attaching to the work. Up to the present time 
a sum of 2,400]. has been secured as a commence- 
ment, and the committee, having consulted Sir 
Gilbert Scott, have decided upon beginning at 
once the more n work,—1, the restora- 
tion of the choir as far as and including the 
eastern arch of the tower; 2, the four eastern 
bays of the nave ; 3, the tower, with its northern, 
southern, and western arches; 4, the stalls and 
the other fittings of the choir ; and, 5, the board- 
ing off a portion of the nave and aisles, and pro- 
viding temporary fittings for holding divine 
service during the progress of the first part of 
the work. A faculty has been obtained, and 
the works are commenced by the contractors, 
Messrs. Collins & Cullis. 


Inhabited House Duaty.—A memorial is 
now in course of signature in Southampton, 
headed by the principal bankers, magistrates, 
and chief of the leading firms. The memorial 
prays for the reduction of the impost to the 
ratable instead of the gross value, and a reduc- 
tion to 6d. in the pound on all private houses. 
The reduction to 6d. in the pound on all shops 
where goods are exposed for sale took place in 
1869, and then public-houses, inns, and coffee- 
houses did not come under that Act; another 
alteration was made in 1871, and they are now 
only 6d. in the pound, thus only leaving private 
houses now subject to the full tax. This is 


some advocates for increasing the tax on houses 
as @ substitute for the income-tax! In the face 
of the present desire for better houses for the 
ie ee to add 
urther obstacles progress in sanitary 
improvement now demanded. 

Water for Skelmersdale.— At the 
last meeting of the Skelmersdale Local Board, 
Mr. G. W. Goodison, of Liverpool, produced plans, 
showing the water tower, engineer's hou 
the line of mains proposed to be built and laid 
down, and submitted an estimate of the cost, 
amounting to 15,6331. 28. It was agreed that 
the plans should be left for a few days, in order 
that the members might inspect at their 
leisure before they are sunt to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Mr. Goodison also laid before the 
board plans of the pro offices, assembly. 
room, ante-room for li or purposes, 





surveyor’s residence, and buildings for police 
purposes. re 


move in the right direction. And yet there are | i 
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The New Brownroyd Reservoir, Brad- 


fort eee ae Nev Dam 

ford, to su e ew 8 upon 
the site of which the Great Northern Railway 
Company are vo their sidings for the 


is 10,000,000 gallons, and the area 
when filled, 3 acres 3 roods. The maximum 
depth of water is 12 ft., and the minimum 10 ft,, 
the banks being very steep. The reservoir has 
been designed by, and the works carried ont 
under the supervision of, Mr. Gott; the plans 
and drawings having been made in the borough 
surveyor’s office. 


Proposed University for Ladies.—Mr. 
Holloway will find the money for erecting the 
proposed university. As regards the building, 
for which a site has been secured at Egham, 
a cost of 25,0001., he says the plans are 
pared. It is intended that the building shall 
in the style of the French Renaissance, 
whatever is necessary to complete it will 
forthcoming ; in fact, he has set apart a quarter 
of a million for the purpose: if more is wanted 
he will give it. On) its completion he proposes 
to hand it over to the nation, to which he will 
also leave the work of carrying out the objects 
for which the college was intended. 


cEgie 


the Chairman of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company, at the a on 
the 11th inst., stated that the Holborn Hotel 
was in course of construction, the tender of Mr. 
Webster, the well-known contractor, having been 
accepted for the erection of the building for the 
lump sum of 70,0001. On its completion it would 
be immediately occupied and opened at a rent 
which would pay 6 per cent. on the outlay, in 
addition to which the company would receive 
10 per cent. on the profits of the business of the 
hotel and refreshment departments of the 
station. 

The New Park, Swansea.—aAt the meeting 
of the Town Council on the 10th inst., the liberal 
offer of Mr. John Dillwyn Llewelyn of 
acres of land for the purposes of a people’s 
for the upper parts of the town, was unani- 
mously agreed to. Mr. Llewelyn is stated to 
have offered 1,0001. in addition for forming the 
necessary approaches thereto, and laying out the 
same, besides a large number of shrubs, plants, 
&c. Mr. Llewelyn has also signified his intention 
of supplementing his donation of 1,0001. by o 
second 1,0001., to be paid during the second 
of the acceptance of the offer by the Co 


of them having a hole in it at the intersection. 
The local water company is said to have 


for giving a constant high pressure supply. 
A Loan Collection of Scientific Appa- 


which, or the persons by whom, it had been 
employed. The exhibition will be opened at 
the commencement of June. 


Burnham. — At the meeting of Burnham 
Overy School Board, on Friday, the 12th inst., 
the clerk said he had eleven tenders for the 
erection of the projected school buildings, which 
were examined by the Board. Mr. Colman, 
architect, was in attendance to explain matters 
with regard to construction, and it was ultimatel, 
resolved to accept the tender of Messrs. Smith 
Spooner, of Fakenham, subject to the approval of 
the Education Department, and to the conditions 
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“ Howard Medal’—We have already men- 
tioned that the council of the Statistical Society 
have selected the following as the title of the 
essay to which the medal will be awarded in 
November, 1875 :— 

id The Sate of me argu of the ied B.. pred Rural 

a : fal i =. 
mente tak = chen: oes since the middle of the 
eighteenth century; and their Influence on the Health 
and Morals of the Inmates,” 

We should add that candidates for the 
Prize will be expected to give some account of 
John Howard’s cottage-building at Cardington, 
near Bedford ; and will be allowed to illustrate, 
by plans and elevations, the Ww 
they deem best adapted to preserve the health 
and morals of the poor—such plans not to fill 
more than two pages of the Society’s Journal. 

Feock, Cornwall.—Interest was manifested 
at Feock, on the 9th inst., in the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new church by the Hon. 
Mrs. Gilbert. The contract price for the erection of 
the building is 2,2001., and the time will be up in 
March, a this a we hear mR 
al sum promised, Mr, Davies Gil- 
beak ae the Rev. T. Phillpots, late vicar of 
Feock, being large subscribers. The architect is 
Mr. J. Piers St. Aubyn. The carpentry work 
will be done by Mr. Salmon, of Truro, and 
the masonry, plastering, and slating by Messrs. 
Clemens, of Truro. 

Stoke Newington Green.—At the meeting 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works on the 12th 
inst., the Parks, &c., Committee submitted a 
plan, specification, and estimate, amounting to 
1,2081., for the laying*out, planting, and fencing 
of Stoke Newington-green, and recommending 
that the same be approved ; that the committee 
be authorised to invite tenders, and have the 
work carried out forthwith ; and that the Isling. 
ton Vestry be informed in reply to their letter of 
the decision arrived at by the Board. After some 
—* the adoption of the report was 


Alterations to St. Pancras Workhouse.— 
At the meeting of the St. Pancras Guardians on 
the 1lth inst., Mr. Bridgman, architect, sub- 
mitted reports and plans of the proposed altera- 
tions and additions to the workhouse, to meet 
the requirements of the Local Government 
Board. Mr. Joseph Salter moved that the plans 
lie in the clerk’s office for the inspection of the 

ians, and the report be printed, and the 
Ses, alek, aftar cone Sepals ote 
ight, which, after some i 
Mr. Watkins, was carried, <9 

Manchester Waterworks.—The Journal 
of Gaslighting says :—The loss on the Manchester 
Waterworks during the past year appears to 
have been 10,008/., and the estimated deficiency 
for the present year is set down at 3,0841. 
While admiring the public spirit which makes 
Manchester submit to these losses, we can only 
once again protest that the deficiencies ought 
not to be made good out of gas profits. The 
public water-rate should be 5d. instead of 34d., 
and it would appear that the waterworks would 
then pay their expenses, 

‘Wooden Pavement in Parliament-street. 
The Westminster Board of Works, at their meet- 
ing, on the 12th inst., had under their considera- 
tion the question of the roadway in Parliament- 
street. The present macadam road, in spite of 
the enormous cost for repairs and cleansing, is 
the subject of continued complaints. The Board 
have now decided on the adoption of wood pave- 
ment, providing they can obtain from the 
Government any intimation as to the w 
of the remaining narrow part of the street. 


The Drainage of Cheshire Towns.—For 
some time past Mr. M’Kenzie, the surveyor to 
the Altrincham Raral Sanitary Authority, has 
been engaged in preparing plans forthree suburbs 
of Manchester, The plans are now completed, 
and have been submitted toand approved by the 
Local Government Board, London. At the 
meeting of the Altrincham Raral Sanitary 
Authority last week, in reply to a question, 
the Chairman (the Rev. T. Brierley) said that 
34,0001. might do for the drainage of these three 
townships. 

Demolition of the Colosseum.—It is said 
that the Colosseum in the Regent’s Park, bought 
by Mr. Stanley Bird, of Upper George-stree 
Ae np into a terrace at 

e building was originally planned by Mr. 
Horner, the land surveyor, and erected by 
Messrs. Peto & Grissell, from the designs of 
Mr. Decimus Burton, 
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The Museum of Patents.—In the Com- 
mons on the 12th inst., Mr. Mundella asked the 
First Commissioner of Works whether he was 
able to inform the House of the decision of the 
Government with respect to the removal of the 
Museum of Patents and Inventions. Lord H. 
Lennox said the Government had decided upon 
providing a suitable site at South Kensington. 
The exact nature and extent of the accommoda- 
tion he should mention to the House when he 
proposed the vote. 

A Masonic Hall.—On Thursday afternoon, 
the 11th inst., the foundation-stone of the new 


hich | Masonic Hall at Bridlington Quay was laid with 
due formality by the Worshipful Brother, — 


T. P. Bell, M.D., P.G.D. of » 

D.P.G.M. of North and East Y ire. The 
project originated with Brother W. H. Porritt. 
Brother William Bakewell, of Leeds, is the archi- 
tect, under whose superintendence the work is 
being carried out; and Brother Hudson, of 


Sowerby, is the contractor. 


The Grammar School, Darlington.— We 
understand that several of the architects of 
Darlington are now busily engaged in executing 
competitive designs for the premises to be 
erected on the site secured by Alderman Arthur 
Pease, and that in about a month’s time these 
designs will be selected from by the managers, 
assisted by a London architect called to their 
counsels. The author of the plan selected will 
be entrusted with the carrying out of his own 
design. 

The Moorfoot Scheme for Edinburgh 
Water Supply.—At a meeting of the Edin- 
burgh and District Water Trust, held on Thurs- 
day last, a lively discussion took place on a 
recommendation of the Works Committee to 
appoint a resident engineer for the new works of 
the Moorfoot scheme. The recommendation was 
disapproved by a majority of nine to seven. 
The contract for ‘the aqueduct from Gladhouse 
to Edgelaw was let to Mr. Young, Glasgow, at 
13,0001, 


Widening of the Great Western Railway 
between London and West Drayton.—A 
work.of great magnitude and no small difficulty, 
—the widening of the main line of the Great 
Western Railway between Paddington and West 
Drayton,—is being carried out by the con- 
tractors to the company for the purpose of af. 
fording greater facilities for the passage of the 
enormous and fast increasing traffic upon this 
railway. 

Joiners’ Wages in the Wigan District.— 
The Wigan Masters’ Association have received 
from the committee of the Carpenters’ and 
Joiners’ Association, Wigan, an application for 
a reduction in the working hours from 55 to 48} 
per week, and for an advance of a penny per 
hour in their wages, which are at present seven- 
pence per hour. The masters agreed to refer the 
men’s application to arbitration. 


Tower of London.—The Commissioners of 
the Treasury have notified that her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to sanction the free 
opening of the Tower of London for the admis- 
sion of the public on two days in each week. 
“ My lords would at the same time observe that 
the regulations which it will be necessary to lay 
down for the admission of visitors will have to 
be carefully considered.” 


New Roman Catholic Church, Bourne- 
mouth.—A new Roman Catholic Church was 
openedat Richmond-hill, Bournemouth, on Thurs- 
day, the 11th inst. by the R. C. Bishop of 
Southwark. The architecture is late Gothic, and 
the building will contain 400 worshippers. Mr. 
Clutton, of London, was the architect, and Mr. 
Saunders, of Southampton, the builder. 


Columbia Market.—The Columbia Market, 
recently given by Baroness Burdett Coutts to 
the Corporation of London, for a fish-market, 
but returned to her on its proving a failure, 
has been taken by Mr. D. Tallerman, the Aus- 
tralian meat importer, who will convert it into 
@ grand restaurant for the supply of cheap 
dinners to the people. 


Fall of a Scaffold.— Great alarm was created 
in St. Leonards, on Saturday afternoon, by the 


t,| falling of a scaffolding, at a new house in Sil- 


chester-road. With one exception, the men at 
work on the scaffold had time to note their 
danger, and cling to the fixed upright poles. 
The other man was thrown to the ground and 
greatly hurt, 





as Surveyor ofthe Board. The resignation was 
accepted, and the Clerk was instructed to ad. 
vertise in the local and other papers fora Sur- 


contributed the sum of 2,0001. towards the re- 
construction of the workmen’s club; and the 
manager, against whom some hard speeches 
were directed during the strike, gives 500I. to. 
wards the same object. 


The Chelsea p.— We mentioned 
last week the election of Mr. Slayton. It is 
only fair to mention that Mr. 8. Ford was in 
the first instance elected, but found himself 
unable to comply with a requisition to produce 
certificate of his birth showing he was under 
forty years of age, and so withdrew. 


Cabmen’s Shelters.—The Paddington vestry 
has granted permission, as an experiment, for 
a shelter to be erected in the Harrow-road, 
near Blomfield-crescent. The shelter which was 
erected in Acacia-road, St. John’s-wood, has, 
during the first week of its existence, proved 
self.supporting. 

A Naval College at Dartmonth.—There is 
a rumour from Dartmouth to the effect that the 
Government have determined to build a naval 
college on the Raleigh Estate, on the right bank 
of the Dart, and that the Britannia will no longer 
be used as a training ship for cadets. It is said 
that the cost of the college will be 400,0001. 


The City Liberal Club Competition.— 
We mention, to the credit of the Committee of 
the new Liberal Club, that they have sent a 
cheque for 501. to each of the unsuccessful com- 
petitors in part payment of their expenses, with- 
out any previous understanding to that effect. 


Workshops for Cripples.—The new work. 
shops erected in connexion with the National 
Industrial Home for Crippled Boys, at Ken. 
sington, were opened on the 9th inst. A public 
meeting was held, at which Lord Shaftesbury 
presided. 

New Lifeboat Station.—Miss Hannah de 
Rothschild has presented to the National Life. 
boat Institution 2,0001., to form and endow a 
lifeboat station, in memory of her father, Baron 
Mayer de Rothschild. 

British Archzological Association.— The 
papers to be read on Wednesday, the 24th of 
February, are,—On the Church of Stone-juxta- 
Faversham, by Mr. J. T. Irvine; and on Crome 
well’s Sceptre, by Mr. H. W. Henfrey. 

The Literary Fund Dinner.—His Excel- 
lency the Comte de Jarnac, Ambassador from 
France, will preside at the ap ing anni- 
versary, which is fixed to take place at Willis’s 
Rooms on the 5th of May. 


Damage to the Braunton Breakwater.— 
The breakwater near the Braunton Lighthous 
has been ly damaged by the late rough 
weather. It was only constructed a few months 
since, at very considerable cost. 

The Building Act Committee of the 

Board of Works.—Mr. Selway 

has been named Chairman for the remainder of 
the official year, vice Mr. F. Fowler. 


Sessions House, Clerkenwell.—Consider- 
able works are about to be done here. lJ. per 
foot superficial is the price named for the addi- 
tional land to be taken in. 

New Protestant Church at Jerusalem.— 
Bishop Gobat consecrated lately the new Arabic 
Protestant church at Jerusalem. This is the 
third Protestant church there. 

“ Underground Church Brighton.”— 
The depth of the floor is 16 ft. 4 in. below the 
street ; not 30 ft., as stated; and there are two 


F 





J entrances. 
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The Falford Drainage.—At a meeting of 
the York Rural Sanitary Authority, on the 6th 
inst., the chairman (Lord Wenlock) said that 
four tenders bad been sent in for the execution 
of the work, namely, Mr. Voase, of Great Ouse- 
burn, 5341. 7s.; Mr. Bacon, of Victoria-street, 
York, 6081. 10s.; Messrs Jackson & Spencer, St. 
Paul’s.terrace, York, 2,3001.; and Mr. Lawson, 
Cemetery-road, 5991. 5s. The estimate which 
Mr. Hornsey had given for the work was a little 
over 600l., including 201. for any extras. On 
being put to the vote, five hands were held up 
in favour of Mr. Lawson, and thirteen for Mr. 
Voase, whose tender was accepted ; substantial 
security to be given for the due performance of 
the work to the satisfaction of Mr. Hornsey, the 
surveyor. 








TENDERS 
For Methodist free church and schools, Wanstead, 
a ye F. Boreham, architect. Quantities by Mr. 
C, Brooks :— 





Tongue £1,998 0 0 
ROL cacceessecenotecessaves eepescecescee 1,880 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley .....:......... 1,832 0 0 
ee eoeedsonseecorsceses 1,793 0 0 
Catley (accepted).....,.......00-+++ + 1,685 0 0 





For detached house and stabiing at Brackley, for Major 
Cartwright, M.P. Messrs. Gadsden, Ellis, & Co., sur- 
veyors. Quantities supplied by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & 





Sons ;— 
House. {Stabling. 

Symm & Co. +» £5,497... £1,500 

ill, Higgs, & H 6,319 ... 1,353 
Franklin & Son 4,851 ... 1,357 
Rider & Son 4,662 ... 1,272 
Sharpington & Cole ......... 4,455 1,200 
Claridge (accepted) ......... 4,441 1,189 


For the erection of St. Peter’s vicarage, Folkestone. 
Mr, 8. Slingsby Stallwood, architect :— 


Holdom ........ dnolinpdénededenacinsndl £1,275 0 0 
BURR. ccosconsosaenptotnctipensensinoaiins ,193 0 0 
OD inncintecssniisscxcovinuabondsinlla 1,180 0 0 
Webster (accepted) ........+...-<+ + 1,174 0 0 


For repairing the roofs, &c., of thirty-three houses upon 
the Mora estate, in the parish of St. Luke, Old-street. 
Mr, James Harrison, architect :— 





Thomas £163 0 0 
TEMES cinsdnaseciunindocseccaccssasccapsen Ue ee 
DUNO“ icsscisssisctiviccictsesmcccn See @°O 


For repairs, &c., to premises, Mare-street, Hackney, 





for the Borough of Hackney Liberal Club. Mr. Fowler, 

architect :— 
PROUT. csccssensucunteens eoscvereceeee evesees £513 0 0 
Perry 490 0 0 
Bowtel & Co, ....0000. 0 0 
Flaxman......... 0 0 
Winship..... 00 
Williamson 0 0 
Steele 00 
Jay 00 
High 00 








For painting and repairs to the Davies-street Baths and 
Washhouses, for the Commissioners of Public Baths and 
Washhouses for the parish of St. George, Hanover- 
square :— 





PINOOEE cnessciascnsteiscnsenssioereieinoess MEET ERE 
OS EERE SRS 309 0 0 
Simpson & Coulthard........000....«. 278 0 0 
Thomas 25410 0 
Curtis...... 2009 0 0 
NID cs nbbsvepcbentabsinibabaharenieestond 26 0 0 
Reading ... sccvcsccecce 183 0 0! 





_For new shop-front and additional show-rooms, 53, 
North-street, Brighton. Mr. Arthur Loader, architect :— 
kyer (accepted £270 0 0 
WGN, .cnssesinskscndsiedavtbiniensiicesics 265 10 0 








For new conservatory, additional wing, and stabling, to 
the residence of Capt, Hene, Harting, Sussex. Mr, Arthur 
Loader, architect :— 

















Cg Rant sooeee £3,150 0 O 
sensi PO ne Ce 
Jenner & Son (accepted) ... 2,918 0 0 
For putting in new front to the Red Cow public-ho 
Mile-end-road, for Mr, A, Billinghurst, Mr. Toseehen, 
architect :— f 
Stokes 
Palmer 











For the erection of new premises, No. 1, Poul fi 
Mr. Charles Tighe. Messrs J. & J. Belcher, soipiiean. 
Quantities su — Mesers. Franklin & 





eto, Brothers.......... stvsrssererree £5,016 0 0 
Braid, Joplin, & Co. ......000000 4,964 0 0 
Colls & Son ....... sayaewbaveensenneess 535 0 0 
Jarreth 4449 0 0 
4,315 0 0 

4,215 0 0 

a . os 00 
Bracher & Son....................., " 3980 0 0 
Downes 3,939 0 0 








' For the erection of a villa residence at Hendremynech 
Rarmouth, for the Rev, E, Anwyl ¥ homas 
Roberts, architect :— oe Se 





Penns £1,387 0 0 
i nchemeeinoass ssesserresevemneee 1,800 0 

Williams & Parry .........cs0000 1,310 0 ° 
Williams & Edwards ......... ooo 1,190 0 0 
Griffiths & Humphreys .....,....«. 1,142 0 0 
MMERNS sersstcspistescrseinendainc ae, OO 
Pritchard ooo... sstocvescone + 1,120 0 0 
Griffiths & Adams ......scce 1,069 0 0 


For buildings on the Harlech estate, Harlech, for Mr, 
Samuel Holland, M.P. Mr. Thomas Roberts, architect :— 
Farm House at 


Williams (Masonry) .................. £178 0 0 
Evans iCoceeiy aoe Joinery)... 152 0 0 
R, Evans (Slating and Plastering) 72 0 0 
Gardener's Cottage, 
Williams (M D cicstemies ae a 
Evans ( try and Joinery)... 45 0 0 
R. Evans (Slatingand Plastering) 23 0 0 
Jones (Glazing and Painting)..... 5 3 0 
Market Hall, 
Williams (Masonry) ............. wen 208 2 
Evans (C mtry and Joinery).. 80 0 0 
R. Evans (Slsting and Plastering) 45 0 0 
Jones (Painting and Glazing)...... 12 6 0 





For internal and external repairs and painting to north 
and east wings, and alterations to front gates, of the 
Provident Bookbinders’ Asylum, Ball’s-pond-road. 

W. McNab Soul, architect :— 








Sabey & Son £029 0 0 
Hall 204 0 0 
Boyce 270 0 0 








For additions, alterations, and repairs, to the Colville 
Hotel, Portobello-road, Notting-hill, for Mr, W. G. 
Wakely. Mr. W. McNab Soul, architect :— 


Alterations. Bar Fittings, 
Homan.....s...0.0000 . £619 0 0 ...£110 0 6 
Shapley ........ on 44815 0... 5910 0 
Hopton ..cccceesees 438 0 0... 139 0 0 
BOGOO  ceossccssecsves 45 00 .. 87 0 0 
Witham & Son ... 413 0 0 a 
Temple & Foster 379 0 0. _ 
Whitley ......000-0 1 00... 14210 0 
FEED ccnccosenesen wndee - 141 0 0 





For new house and gallery, 148, New Bond-street, for 





























Mr. F. Davis. Mr. H. H. Collins, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs, Batstone & Sons :— 
Simpson & Son...... ... £4,499 0 0 
Waldram &Co, ... «- 4130 0 0 
Orton 4,090 0 0 
Manley & Rogers... . 38,997 0 0 
Moreland & Nixon 3,867 0 0 
Newman & Mann .. . 3841 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby 3,833 0 0 
Poole 3,800 0 0 
Kirk & Randell......... pabcpebnantin « 3,760 0 0 
GiMpPOON ......rccccereessererseecersssees 3,750 0 0 
For rebuilding a warehouse, Milk-street, City, and 
decorations to two warehouses, Wood-street and Milk- 
street. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— 
Perey H OO. . cicsotsssewesinsaninete . £5,272 0 0 
Browne & Robinson « 4710 0 0 
LOWrance ....ccccocceses + 4,693 0 0 
Adamson & SONS .........ss00000008. 4434 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ...... eoveeseceres «we 4,421 0 0 
Scrivener & White ............000 - 4,323 0 0 
Kirk & Randall 4,279 0 0 
Conder 4,250 0 6 
Downs & Co........000 phasicennntaniiie . 4,169 0 0 
Newman & Manu............. esseveee 4,055 0 0 
Brass (accepted) ...........0-cccerees 4,016 0 0 





For alterations to Nos. 11 and 12, Godliman-street, 
Doctors’ Commons, for Mr. 8. H. Beddington. Messrs, 
U. 8, Joseph & Pearson, architects :— 


Browne & Robinson ...,........... £3,000 0 0 
Newmen & Mann .................. 3,005 0 0 
Lidstone 2,909 0 0 








For new German church and new house at Dalston, for 
the trustees of the German Hospital, Messrs, E. Haber- 
shon & Brock, architects :— 

Newman & Mann* (accepted)... £7,110 0 0 
* Amended estimate. 





For Baptist chapel, Enfield, Mr. T. Lewis Banks, 
architects. Quantities by Mr. A. J, Gats:— 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill...........++. eves £2,320 
Gardi 2 





eooooo 
eooooco 








For alterations to the Prince Albert, Princess-terrace, 









































Regent's Park, for Mr. Jackson :— 
4 Toms, 

For bar fittings, &c., Queen’s Tavern, St. George’s- 
road, Regent's Park, Mr. F. Fred. Holdsworth, archi- 
tect :— 

Whittaker £218 0 0 
Toms (accepted) ......00s+serreee 147 0 0 

For works at 107, Holloway- for Messrs, J, & W. 

Foster. Mr. mg A Cotton, to 
Williams & Th cccveccee renee tetoneces £408 00 
Toms 302 0 0 

For works in a NE ig Nero & Co.’s premises, 

Hampstead-road, Mr. C , architect :— 
Pritchard £4,949 0. 0 
Browne & Robinson ...... sessevece 4,933 0 0 
Clark & Bracey..............0000+ coe 4,904 0 0 
Scrivener & White ........... svoseee 4,733 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers 4,414 0 0 
Macey ....... 4,287 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ........0006 ain’ Gee oD 
Ebbs & Son ....... inisinieditcinions: en ae 

For constructing sewers, shafts, junctions, and other 
works bw 3 the Town C il oft Buight Mr, P, Cc, 
Lockw engineer :— 

Btenning ......s00+ . £11,300 0 0 
Newnham..... 11,2085 0 O 
Burton ..... 11,250 0 0 
Wigmore . 10,300 0 0 
Lockyer 9,999 0 0 
Ch an .. 9,88 0 0 
Dover & Co. .. 9,632 0 0 
Wells & Hunter 0,575 0 0 
Howard....... 9,285 0 0 
Ritson .. 8,942 0 0 
Marshall ...... 8,425 0 0 





For taking down and rebailding part of the “ Ship,’ | 
Talbot-court, E.C., f Peter B. Harris. 


or Mr. r B. r 
W. 8. R. Payne, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
Edward Morfee :— 











Lathey, Brothers. £2,130 0 0 
Outhwaite & Son 2,082 0 0 
Nixon & Son . 1,992 0 0 
Tarrant ... 1,860 0 0 ‘ 
Blott 1,855 0 0 : 
LOWEONCO o000.1.00c00erererececconseces 1,841 0 0 





The New Warehouse, Duke-street and Exeter-street, 
Marylebone.—Our tender for these works was 7,9901,— 
Temes & Forster. 








scnennenemenmmansenmnsmmemeeemmmnenneennnnttatemeeeel 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.G.—B. & Co.—E. W. T.—Vortex.—J. T. B.—W.—J. C.—W. H. P. 
—E. T.—W. W.—8. 8. 8—C. T.—H. M—J. H—H. C.—R. R— 
E. R.—8S. F.—W.—Mason.—C. B.—Mr. T.— RB. C.—Artizan (the rights 
and privileges of the adjoining market town would require to be 
known before answer could be given. Take advice on the spot).— 
A. B. (too late for consideration this week).—G. R. W. (ditto).— 
Statesman (ditto). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
All statements of facts, list fees = eae 
by the name and address of the sender, not for 
publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 











CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bituations 
Wanted. 


Vacant, 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under .. 9s. 6d. 4. 64, 
Each additional line (about ten words).. Os, 6d. Os. 6d, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER ” is supplied, direct from the Office, to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19. per annum, 
Payabl in Advance, 

Halfpenny stamps accepted for amounts under 5s. Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Money Order, payable at the Post Office, 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C, to DOUGLAS FOUBDRBINIER. 





“LUMIN 


CHAPPUIS’ NEW PATENT 


ARIUM.” 





BEST & MOST EFFECTIVE DAYLIGHT REFLECTOR. 





Universal ............s00+0+.00++. 38. Od. per aq. ft. 
Silver Fluted ..................4 0 


Silver-plated Copper ............... 88. 6d, per sq. ft. 


Special Reflectors constructed expressly for special cases ; also for artificial light, 
gas, lamp, lime, electric, 


PRICE LIST OF VARIOUS QUALITIES OF REFLECTORS. 


Argento Crystal ............... 58. Od. per aq. ft. 


Luminarium legachevisascen theses te 6 ” 








P.-E. CHAPPUIS, 
PATENTEH AND MANUFACTURER. 
No. 69, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





